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Mr. Hale found, we believe, last winter | 
thas his Georgia peach plantations suffered | 
worse from severe cold than did those in| 
Connecticut. May it not be that they, 
would have suffered still less if farther | 


|morth and the buds not swelled at all? | 


We know that there are places up in| 
New Hampshire where none but hardy 
|and poorer Rassian varieties of ap- 
ples are always sure to live through | 
the winter. But if the soll around all 
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Better Use For Pasture Land. 


For some farmers whose land is too rough 
and reeky to be piowable, mach less tillable 
with the harrow and oultivator, the idea of 
doing away with pasture for stock, and 
substituting solling crops or ensilage in 
sommer, when soiling crops are not in 
condition to out, may seem absurd. 
Tet we think that even such will in 
time find that the amount of grass this 
rongh and rocky land ylelds is so small 
that it scarcely pays the cost of fencing the 
feld and paying the taxes on it. No kind 


‘it will be more likely to 
—|for it 


would require 20 days. The import duty 
would be $30 ahead. It says: 

“A horse for a grocer’scart in New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco will cost from 
$150 to $200. In Queensland, Australia. 
however, the horse market is away down. 
A sound, well-broken animal can be bought 
for $5. Farmers in the interior cannot afford 
to sena horses to Brisbane for sale, because 
ordinary stock will not bring more than 
$1.75 per head. They shoot them instead. 


Of course attention must be given to see 
that they have enough hay or straw, or 
good pasturage, plenty of water, and not 
too much salt when fattening. The more 
rapid the fattening process, the more ten- 
der and better flavored the mutton if the 
quality of food is the same. 

{t might even prove profitable to cut the 
hay, moisten it, and sprinkle meal over for 
very old sheep when fattening, and there 





should be some succalent food, as ensilage 


trees were drenched with water, so that it And, what is still more startling, they pay {| or roots, in winter every day to aid in diges- 


| would freezs hard fora depth of afew 
inches, this strata of frozen earth, soon to 
| be covered by snow, will be the best pro- 
tection for the roots they can have. Then | 
|in the coldest weather, if the branches | 
| and twigs are encased in ice that so long as | 
\itlasts will prevent the evaporation of | 
moisture from the buds, which is the| 
true reason why frost is so destructive. | 
This cold air is exceedingly hungry for 
moisture, and will absorb it from anything. 
| So soon as it touches a bad it takes some | 
of the moisture from it. So soon as the) 
least moisture is taken from the bad, unless 
restored by the roots, air enters, and air at | 
15° to 20° means that all the other moisture | 
in the bud must also be absorbed by it | 
and of course the bud perishes. If this 
cold continues long enough the twigs and 
branches are killed in exactly the same way. | 
If in the extremest cold weather the outer 
portions of trees, including twigs and buds, | 
could b3 encased with a thin film of ice the 
moisture-hangry cold winds will absorb 
molsture from the ice and be themselves | 
moderated,for ice cannot go below 33° above 
zsro. That is why in the coldest winter 
weather when snow begins to fall the tem- 
| perature always rises. The air that was 





below zero can get moisture from the snow | 
and thus lose some of its cold, though | 
give cold, | 
ie damp air instead of dry. If 
the cold continues a few hours more water 
must be applied, for dnder below zero winds 
lee wastes rapidly. The water for preserv- 
ing frait buds in cold weather must be 
heated in the house. If it is lukewarm 
when thrown upon the tree, it will at once 
freeze as it touches the body,twigs and buds, 
evolosing all in a casing of ice which while 
it lasts ia for fruit trees the beat protection 
! against dangerous cold. — 








| Live Stock Notes. 
| Here are a few sheep notes which we cul 
| from the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, which in- 


HAYING TIME, 

There will bea good deal of grass cut 
this month, though the dry weather the 
past few weeks in most sections makes the 
growth smaller thanusual. All the clover 
shonld be cutin Jane, atthe time when it 
is fally in blossom, and a few of the heads 
begin to turn brown. At this stage of 
growth the clover is richest in nutritive 
value, and it is not too late to get a good 
after growth. After so much dry weather 
as we have had, it would not be turpris- 
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PRIZE BERKSHIRE BOAR AND SOW, 
Awarded Premiums at the Worcestershire Show, England. 





at stock does well always Kept in stable. 18 qigate that the farmers in that Stateare atthe rate of 62 cents per head for having 
needs tran tofresh grass, where it Can gt | haying success In keeping small flocks of them shot. 


the free alr of heaven and enjoy the bright 
sonshine, for health, if for nothing else, and 
ths rough, rocky land can well be used for 
that purpose 


There are generally in these rocky fialds 


| sheep, as we have been advising them to 
| for years past: 

William Danning, Topsham, has a flock | 
| of 23 lambs from 13 sheep. 
| Alonzo Barker of New Vineyard has a 


“The whole country is overran witb un- 
salable horses. They cannot be eaten like 
sheep and cattle, and a boiling-down fac- 
tory for the manufacture of glue and other 
products failed after consuming 50,000 


places where there Is soll enough to support | jamb eight months old with wool] 94 inches animals. 
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yes 18, we think to the fact 
a i are grown on land which 
patches 

snd is now covered with 

r the present is, perbap?, 

‘can be pat to. Bat as 
‘Dor increase, these rocky 
vered with orchards of 

ar, plams and prunes, and, 
succeed in living through 
each. The success which 

sre attended peach growing 
*sachusetts on elevated land 

ip to last winter, shows 
e,and that peach growing 
essfal, not alone in south- 
snd, where Mr. J. H. Hale 

ed it, bat much farther 
‘at, provided winter protec- 
extremest cold weather is 
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fruit of the) 


nt it with a variety of | 


ching of the surface, and | 
t well supplied with potash, | 
be finer colored and batter | 
zo down where they get) 


allow-drained soil is sup-| 


Most of our orchards | 


ts of New Eogland are) 
‘ than those of the prairie! 


between rocks. | 


long. 
One day last week four ewes owned by 


| pounds. 


| week. Pretty good stock that. 
| A.C. Brackley, Phillips, is having good 


|anumber weighing 35 pounds. Ont of 27 
| sheep to raise lambs 37 have been born, 32 
|of which are living and growing finely 


|and they have given birth to 30 lambs.” 
| Next! 

M. F. Pease, Willimantic, has had 34 
lambs from 24 sheep and only lost two, each 
one oftwins. Who can give a better rec- 
ord? We like to hear of good success with 
raising stock, as it encourages others to 
| efforts for like results. | 

Mr. Frank Roberts, Wayne, bought a ewe 
sheep a year ago last February. This ewe 
brought him three lambs which she brought 
up lastsummer. The flock has now muiti- 
plied to 10 sheep and lambs, all thrifty, 
lively and fat. 





And here isa calf story from the same 
source, which makes it rather discouraging 
to urge the farmers to grow their calves to. 
maturity instead of killing and selling them 
for veal. 

Ozero Bryant of Nobleboro sold a veal 
calf eight weeks old, to Kelder Vannab, | 
‘butcher, for $30. Dressed weight 230 
pounds. It was what butchers call a 
“toad.” Mr. Bryant also sold one of the 
same kind several weeks ago for $17. 

Bat not all calves grow like that, and we) 
still think that many of those sold for 
veals could have been profitably kept and 
‘fed until two or three years old, where | 
| there Is abundance of pasture and hay,with | 
land enough to grow ensilage upon. We) 
need more good cows in Massachusetts | 
every year, and itlooks now in some sec 
| tions as if there would bea better demand 
| for steers and working ox2n than there has) 
been for 25 years past. The automobile car- 
riages are likely to prove serious compatitors 
with horses for some road work; trolley | 
lines are beginning to move freight on the 
roads in some sections, and oxen will be 
found cheaper than horses for work within 
the limits of the farm. These are the signs 
of the times, and those who have good cows | 
and oxen to sell three or fivo years hence 
may find a good demand and good prices. | 
We foresaw the present good demand for 
horses yearsago when many thought best 
to stop raising colts, and now we venture to 
predict a fatare demand for working cattle. 


The Washington Star (D. C ) is question- 
ing whether it will pay to ship horses from | 
Australia to the Unsited States. It says an 
Australian steamship would bring from 700 
to 1000 horses in a trip, and the paseage 











“Now, in a semi-wild state, they overrun 
the entire interior of the colony. The best 


chem, the grazing may gO OD| William G. Heselton, Skowhegan, dropped | of them bring at auction not more than 
ees are growing large «nough to| eight lambs, one of which weighed 10, $13 or $14 a dozon. Property holders in 


New South Wales have relieved themselves 


y trees per acre perhapscan be| (Charles Alvin Chase, Carme), bas 12 good of the barden on their grazing lands by 

andason land where they | ewes which have brought him 16 lambs; | shooting them. On the Barwon R'ver, 
lin straight, even rows both | one pair of twins weighed 19 pounds the within two years, between 60,000 and 70,- 
he Geld. Bat each tree will) frst day,one16 and another 14) the first | 000 head were destroyed, at a cost to their 


nominal owners of 60 cents per head. 
Qaeensiand has now the same trouble to 


shines on the north side | success raising lambs, already having qaite fight.” 


It should not be forgotten that the South- 
down, and indeed all the Down sheep, are 


than where the treesare| A. D. Horn, Farmington, noticed an item more liable to foot-rot than the long-wooled 
together. The fact that the|/in the Ohroniele concerning productive white-faced sheep like the Cotswold and 
ach rock three or four feet /ewes; and he says: “ My sheep could dis. Lincoln. Their smaller feet are an inher- 
», makes, if the rocks have | gount those you speak of. I have 15 ewes ited characteristic from ancestors who were 


bred and lived for generation: upon land that 
was hardand dry. Asthey would not sink 
into such soil the claws do not spread apart, 
and the skin between them is thin and ten- 
der. If they go upon wet ground where the 
mad presses up between these claws it soon 
causes the soreness there which, if neg- 
lected, results in what is known as foot- 
rot. It will therefore be easily seen that 
the Downs are not adapted toranin past- 
ures where they are likely to, travel through 
muddy places, or to go into bogs for their 
feed. 

The long-wooled sheep are better adapted 
to such places. They are natives of sections | 
where there is much low-lying land and 
wet weather. Their weight has combined | 
with this hereditary cause to give the large 
feet, with a broad spread of the claws, and 
the skin between those claws Is tough and 
leathery, and evenin some cases covered | 
with wool. 


Those who have old sheep to fatten, that 
is, those old enough to have become what 
is called “ broken-mouthed,” or haying lost 
apart of their teeth, should remember to! 
have all grain finely ground forthem. They 
will eat more when it is so than they will of 
coarse or whole grain, but they will also 
digest much more thoroughly what they 
eat, and therefore make about dunble the | 
amount of gain in the same length of time. 
We have seen records of a gain of more than 
40 pounds a head in a flock of old sheep from 
about two months,and this is a rate of feed- 
ing gain that would not have been bad in a 
flock of yearlings. 

For lambs and young sheep we think the 
gain can be made at less cost by giving 
whole grain, or that only coarsely cracked, 
but do not doubt that a more rapid gain 
could be made upon fine meal; but we think 
there is more danger of overfeeding and 
indigestion, while it is not safe to carry 
them so long or to try to makeso great 
weight in them on fine meal as if fed upon 
whole grain. Sheep and lambs seldom over- 
eat to suffer from imperfect digestion when 
they are given whole grain to go to as they 
please. They will masticate it thoroughly 
if they have teeth, and when they have not 
the grain must be ground for them. Unless 
valuable as breeding stock they are then 








more valuable to fatten quickly than to 
retaip, and if they are 
ground grain they need 


to be kept long on 
closely. | ing properties from waste. 


tion and keep healthy, but do not feed tur- | ing if considerable rain fell this month, 
nips within two weeks of killing. Some as it must come either in June or July to 
people prefer their roast mutton without make up the deficiency below the average 
turnips, and turnips or rape will impart inthe year. Bat clover can be cured even 
their flavor to the meat, though it will work during wet weather, provided it is kept from 


out during two weeks on other food. 





Farm Hints f>r June. 
MILKING COWS AT NOON, 


rain by hay caps after it has partially dried. 


spread upon the ground does clover little 
injary. Italways gets wet while standing, 
and is not injured a particle. But after 


| the clover begins to dry it should at once be 


Oae ofthe Boston daily papers had & | 15: into small cocks and covered with hay 


short paragraph lately about a cow which 


John Milton of Gardiner, Me., is obliged to | 


| 


milk three times a day, and which recently 
gave in one day 344 quarts of milk at three 
milkings. There are many cows all over 


turned to pastare early in the morning, both 


weather there is generally a lowering|ing it to any great extent. 


caps. This keeps out the rain and the clover 
begins to heat in the small cocks. Then if 


| there isa dry spell even for a few hours, put 
two or three of these cocks together,moving 
‘each one sothat it will be exposed to the 
the country which through this month @t (gir. Then cover the large on with a hay 
three times per day. Cows at pastare do | i¢ it ig dry weather draw it to the barn. 


| sweetens them. Bat in watering the straw- 
berry plantation the irrigation should 
always be done early in the evening. 


EFFECT OF HARROWING YOUNG GRAIN. 


The grain sown early is now well above 
ground, and unless it has been either rolled 
or harrowed, or both, ithas tillered less 
than usual. It isin its effect in making grain 
tiller that both wet weather and harrow- 
ing the surface have their advantages. But 
we have seen years, and the present is one 
of them, when harrowing young grain ina 
dry time has been a disadvantage to the 
crop. The surface soll was loosened and 
leaf growth was checked, but it neededa 
good rainfall to start the roots into vigor- 
ous growth. Rolling the ground firet to level 
it, and then merely scratching the surface 
to loosen it and makea mnich, never can 
injare it if done while the grain is small. 


MOWING AND HARVESTING MACHINERY. 

Wherever grass or clover is to be cut 
with reapers or harvesters, all the repairs 
most likely to be needed should be secured 
in advance. There should be entire sets of 
knives on the bars , and fally protected by 
fall sets of guards, to replace any that may 
be broken. It is better to have all these in 
stock, as we have often known men and 
teams to:be delayed several hours when 
a bar broke or some other part of the 
machinery got out of order, while some 
one was sent to the city to procure a new 
one. The repairs cost heavily if bought 
separately from the machines. There is so 
much competition among dealers ip imple- 
ments to sell machines that ths manufact- 
urers have given up trying to make much 
on them, but they tuck it on when the buyer 
goes to buy repairs. We have faneled, too, 
that these cheaper machines were made 
purposely weak, so that the buyer will have 
Omake more repairs. 

WEED KILLING. 


With so much dry weather this spring it 
has been easy to keep early planted crops 
free from weeds, by h.rrowing the surface 
with corn and potatoes before the weeds 
areup. When this is done in a wet season 
and rain follows, the weed is only trans- 
planted,and roots more vigorously than ever, 
so that much hand labor is necessary. Bat 
this year, if the surface cultivation has been 
attended to, all the weeds will be 

killed by harrowing, +0 that the cultivator be- 
tween the rows can doali the rest. This Is 
especially an advantage for potatoer, as we 
believe this crop should net be harrowed 
after it is up, or its leaves covered with soil 
atany pericd of itegrowth. The bruising 
of the leaf and injary to it by covering 
with damp soil are, wa believe, the cause of 
leaf blight and rot later on. Farmers long 
ego learned not to cultivate beans when 


| While it is green as cut, wetting it as it lies their leaves were wet, as it would cause 


rust of the leaves. They will have to learn 
the same caution in cultivating potatoes. 
Any injary to the leaf gives a better chance 
for the germ to enter which causes blight 
and rot. 





Supplement Food for Cows. 


Pastures which are affordipg abundance 
of grass in Mayor Jane wi'l, almost with- 
out exception, fail in Jaly and Anugast. 
with plenty of moisture this would not be, 
and the pastures would keep green all 
summer. A midsummer drought is, how- 
ever, a foregone conclusion in this country, 





small cock and then in a large one, dries |s0 we must prepare for it, for the w.te 
in Jane and Jaly at least. In the hottest onj the clover without bleaching or blacken- dairyman never allows his cows to dry up 


With ani-'| 


of temperature at night, and the cow will | formly dry weather it is easy to get clover | 


grazs then and be ready to lie down under | to the barn almost as green and bright as it | 
a tree or under an open shed inthe pasture was after it was half cured. 
lot through the day. She is really making | 

milk faster while chewing her cud and di- 


gesting her food than while on her feet 
grazing. Ifthe 24 hours of the day are 
divided into eight-hour sections, the middie 
of the day yield of milk will be larger than 
either of the others. Bat if she bea good 
cow, one which turns most of her food to 
milk, this three timesa day milking will 
cause her to growthinin fiesh unless she 
has agiain ration atnoon. A cow on Jane 
pastare, milked only twicea day, will not 
eat grain. Butifsheis milked three times 
daily she will eat a noon feed of grain, and 
be all the better for it. By Jaly 
the grain ration may be lessened, 
and some clover, partly cured, may 
be eubstituated. So. soon as clover beads 
out it becomes very rich in nutrition, and if 
partly cured, it is less likely to cause 
bloating from cating too much, as freshly 


‘eat clover might do. When clover is cut 


for soiling stock, there is much less danger 
from bloat, because they cannot go through 
itand pick off the blossoms only, as they 
do when they are turned into clover in 
b.ossom to graz3. 


CULTIVATING DEW INTO THE SOIL, 


Any one whogets out at work on the 
fields early in summer will find the leaves 
of planta and even the surface soil wet with 
dew whieh has been deposited during the 
pight, as the soilin spring is much colder 
than the air. This dew is condensed 
moisture in the form of steam, which has 
taken from the air some ammonia and some 
carbonic acid gare. lt is, therefore, softer 
than rain water and also richer in manurial 
elements. If this dew is left uncultivated 
it evaporates when the sun gets up high 
enough to shine on it, and all this fertility 
vanishes into thinair. We know farmers 
who get their teams out to cultivating 
corn and potatoes while both the soil and 
plants are wet with dew. They do a fore- 
noon’s work by 10 or 11 o’elock, and then 
take for themselves and team: threes to four 
hours nooning daring the heat of the day. 
This is better than beginning work late,and 
then eating hurriedly, and eating the prin- 
cipal meal of the day without any rest in 
which to digest it. Ose of the main advan- 
tages of this plan is that it tarns some dry 
roll over the dew, thas saving its fertiliz- 





| 


EARLY CUTTING OF GRASS. | 

What we have to say about hay making | 
from grass should, according to many farm. | 
ers, be deferred until July. But we believe | 
in June grass cutting, and all the more ina | 
season when the grass is short and cannot. 
make much balk. What islost in amount 
is gained in quality,andif cut the last of 
Jane,and Jaly proves to be the rainy | 
month of the year, asit was in 1898, the | 
early-cut grass will make a _ splendid | 
after growth that will be larger some-| 
times than the first crop. Itis a mistake) 
to wait for grasses to ran up into| 
stem and blossom fully. If out just as| 
the stems of timothy begin to show over 
the fisld, the grass will be much less in 
quantity than if left a week or a month 
later, when the jaicesin the stems have 
turned to woody fibre. The grain will be in 
the second crop of timothy, which should 
also be cut before it fully blossoms. Most 
of the other grasses besides timothy need 
cutting even earlier than that grase. Or 
chard grass and Jane grass ran up into 
stems early in Jane, and should be cut as 
quickly as this is seen, however early it| 
may be. 

IRRIGATING STRAWBERRIES. 

The strawberry makes all its growth 
from blossom to fully developed luscious 
berry in less time than any other frait. It 
has many seeds which aro allon the out-| 
side, and these need a great amount of | 
available mineral plant food, chiefly potasb. | 
If the plant cannot bave these its fruit 
suffers. Most strawberry growers know 
this fact so well that they dress their 
strawberry plantations liberally with 
mineral fertilizers. Bat unless these 
are kept moist they revert and be- 
come insoluble. It is plenty of water, 
then, all through the growing and 
ripening season that the strawberry 
plant most needs. It will beall the better 
then ifthe weather is dry and sunshiny, 
provided the strawberry plant roots are 
kept well supplied with water. The sun 
shining on the leaves and the roots sending 
up supplies of potash from the soils make 
the ideal conditions for growing the finest 
berries. Ifthe watering comes with rain, 
the clouds shut out the sunlight. This 
makes the strawberries sour and tasteless. 
It is ennlight and warmth that colors and 








with the pastures. 

Corn is probably the best-known food for 
keeping up the flow of milk when pastures 
fail, and once a trial is given it the fodder 
patch adjacent to the barn, if possible, isa 
fixture. Opinions differ as to the best 
method of sowing the seed. Some advocate 
planting in hills, some drilling in rows 
three or four feet apart, and some sow 
broadcast. 

With the first method the corn plants cer- 
tainly develop faster, the stalks having 
freer access to sun and air. There also are 
not so many roots to suck the moisture 
from the ground. The fact that it makes a 
better growth is against this plan when one 
wants succulent foods and not hard stalks. 
The drilling method, when the seed is put 
in rows three feet apart, isa better one 
than the hilling system, from the fact that 
the plants are more closely set,and the 
growth of the stalk finer. By this plan as 
well as the other, the corn can be culti- 
vated to keep down weeds and encourage 
growth. 

The plan most favored by the writer, and 
one upon which, taking it all around, we 


_|bave settled on,istosow broadcast with 
the grain drill the same asauy grain. The 


field is manured and made fine by plowing 
and harrowing, then drill broadcast as soon 
as the weather and ground becomes warm. 
The plants are thick enough so that they 
are prevented from growing coarse and 
hard, and yet thin enough to grow to good 
size. They remain succulent much longer, 
and the cowseat them up closer than the 
coarser stalks, which are the result of the 
other system of growing. We use about 
24 bushels of seed to the acre. Sweet corn 
ie, without doubt, better than common 
field corn, for cows, at least, seem to 
like it petter, but we usually sow 
nur principal crop of the common 
varieties. Dant makes more stalks. To 
fecd the corn we cut what is needed for two 
feedsat noon,using a scythe for the purpose. 
A elderunnered sled, something like a 
stone boat or dray, is used to haul it on as 
soon as it in of g nvenient height to load 
easily. Tite isdrawn direct to the barn 
and thrown in the alley between the rows 
of cows. Half is fed at night and the 
remainder next morning. The cows eat it 
up pretty clean, onlyafew of the coarser 
stalks being left in the mangers. 
Sorghum or sugar cane is much used for 
this purpose in some localities, and is said 
to be excellent as a milk producer when fed 





are also recommended, but corn is king on 
this dairy farm both summer and winter. 
On it we put our dependence and it has 
never yet failed ue. Except for a few 
months in the tpring and again in the fall 
our cows receive very little rough feed of any 
other kind. Hay is not an econowical food 
for cows when corn fodder gives as good 
results, nor would it be unless results were 
twice as much as from the fodder, as its 
commerelal value is about twice as much. 
Feeding grain to cows in summer is con- 
sidered by many as a useless expenditare 
of money, yet we always give a ration of 
some kind, principally bran. This, we be- 
lieve, pays us, or we would notdoit. The 
milking isalways done inthe stable, and 
the cows are always ready togoin. There 
is no chasing around the barnyard, but 
everything is done quietly and in order. 


W. C. Rock . 
Genesee County, Mich. — 





The Right Time to Spray. 


In the use of all the poisons for destroy- 
ing the insects of trees and bushes and 
plants a great deal of the success depends 
upon doing the spraying at the right time. 
Usually the insects must be caught when 
jast before emerging from the eggs or when 
they emerge from the bud or leaf. Spray- 
ing at this critical time will prevent farther 
multiplication, and will save trouble and 
expense. Early spraying is thus essential 
to effective work. While the fruit trees are 
nearly all sprayed in sammer,an early spring 
application is quite necessary. This is made 
to forestall the fungi, scab, blights and 
moulds that will inevitably appear in early 
spring. Some ingects must be killed before 
the leaves appear to be killed at ali. One 
cannot always decide whether the trees are 
being attacked by insects, but if on a hasty 
examination signs of their presence are ap- 
parent, the safest course is to take the 
matter immediately in hand. If the inseots 
or diseases are allowed to get such a head- 
way that they are troublesome, it is almost 
impossible to make up for lost time. It will 
jast take twice as much spraying and hard 
work to accomplish what could have been 
done earlier with ease. 

When a blight takes such a hold of the 
treesor plants that the leavesand bark 
begin to lose color and strength, it will 
not be an easy matter to check the spread 
of the disease in time to save much of the 
fruit. Olten the diseases do not make 
their full appearances until summer, but 
the spores and germs have been sown 
and are working out their mission of de- 
struction in spring. The apple seab and 
the apple eanker both begin their work 
of destruction early, one causing the 
black spots on leaves and fruit and the 
other the black rot on the fruit, and they 
can only be headed off by spraying before 
the buds anfyvid. The oyster-shell bark 
louse, a destructive insect to orchard trees, 
must likewise be killed early in the spring. 
Strong doses of whale-oil soap will be neces- 
sary for this insect. The presence of the 
insects will be found on the bark of the 
trees. They look very much like the bark 
in color, and many pass them by without 
noticing them. Bat on young orchard trees 
they do a vast amonnt of damage that will 
sometimes kill some of the trees. 

A. B. BARRETT, 

Minnesota. 


High-Priced Fruits. 


Every farmer who can get the high- 
priced fruits to market is sure to make a 
success of orcharding and gardening. To 
do this it is nesessary to till the orchards 
early and continuously. It is not chance 
that brings the best [fruit into bearing 
early, but good handling of the trees and 
intelligent foresight. To get high prices 
for fruit the tilling must continue through- 
out the whole season, even after the fruits 
have been harvested, for then itis neces- 
sary to prepare for thenextcrop. Many 
are not willing to pay this price for good 
frait, but they cannot be had in any other 
way. 
In planting and cultivating an orchard 
this object should be kept steadily in 
mind. if it is forjprofit, methods of cult- 
ure and harvesting must be followed 
that will give the best resulte. There are 
too many orchards of a medium class in 
the country. They produce an indiffer- 
ent crop of fruits any time through the 
seasor, and usually the crop is ready for 
harvesting when tne markets are glattei 
and prices very low. Itis much better to 
raise the fruits that will come in a littis 
earlier or a little later. How to do this is 
an important question that must be decid! 
variously in different sectione. 
I should divide my trees and vines into 
three general classes, and cultivate eac) 
one differently. First, I should have the 
eatly-bearing varieties. ©! these I shoul | 
select the earliest marketable kind, al 
give them all the forcing possible. A 
few days may make all the difference ino 
the world. I should try. io force thea 
so as to get ahead of every one else wh) 
had trees of the same variety. Second, 
I should have a class of trees that ripene | 
the fruits in the middle of the season, 
but they should be selected solely wit) 
reference to the size and quality of ths 
fruit. I would limit the number to in- 
crease the size and appearance cf the 
fraits. Fancy fruits will bring good prices 
when the market is flooded with cheap 
grades. Third,I should make a list of 
late-bearing trees and winery. Thess, like 
the early.varieties, shouli produce marke} 
able fruits. I should endeavor to prolong 
and postpone their season of bearing as 
much as possible. 

New York. 


Geraldine (dam of Rober; /., 2.014%) bas been 
bred to Beau Ices),{the richly bred young colt by 
Dare Devil (2 09%), outof Nettie King (2.20%, 





S. W. CHAMBERS. 








green. Oats and peasfedin the same way 


dam of The Abbot, 2.08).} 
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AGRICULTURAL. is bored deeper, going right to the bone, The old nee gmat Parte ng —— 
= ee ae tal — _ op hes Modestine, with Paquerette ad — 
again registers 20° it is certain a : 4 by the iste M. W | 
New England Crop Report. quarter is frozen through. Porvenshe. 50 later ot Restestion le - 
United States Department of Agricultare,| After the first lot of 250,000 pounds wa the colt Paladin, now at Oaklawn and three he! 
climate and crop bulletin of the weather | well frozen the task of loading began. The years old, for whom Mr. Dunham refased an nas 
bureau, New England section, week ending | engines of the refrigerating apparatus on offer of $10,000 cash something ne A nag od sist 
May 29. Clear to partly cloudy weather has | board ship had been at work, the pipes rur- year ago. Indeed, this —> hey ~ 4 pre 
prevailed daring the past week, with varia- | ning all around the sides, the bottom and pest In the French Ooac ’ yo 
al Ource cannot fall to get carriage horses of tne ther 
ble temperature. Average number of clear | top were heavily coated with frost,—if you ca nest order. Prominent in the company that the ¢ 
da ys four, partly cloudy two, cloudy one. wanted to go in there you had to weara Say ~ = bin ‘are Mosers. Jobn Collins, H. H. J whic 
The week opened somewhat cool, | heavy overcoat. It was arctic and was oD \ pmo | William Peters, William Hobein, James. agalt 
with light to heavy frosts in the more | meant to be. Night after night the work RN Schwimm and Frederick Kirschner. These are | BY ABSOR He 
ex posed localities on the 234 and 24th. The | went on, 250,000 pounds of beef being ANN among the most representative men in the PTION om 
temperature acquired an upward tendency | packed away each night. By the use of re- ye AS \ community. NO KNIFE . “ ; 
on the 25th, and the 26th and 27th were warm | frigerator cars for transportation across the . ‘ \ The demand for fine driving, carriage and | —_—nn . _ . 
days, with maxima of 75° to slightly above | river not one of the quarters of beef was : coach horses in the Chicago and other eye saniatagna : - Fae = setontin rosearen > t . 
80°, The precipitation continues very de- | exposed to the air for more than 10 minutes. markets is so keen and urgent that supplies o eoeema ther tan Oo epeciaitet. A vieasans be 
es are eaten up immediately anp relieves immediately, on, jump 
ficient. Very light, scattering showers oc-| At Manila a tremendous refrigerator t2e good on tee we heen enouah ax | meneatiy all forms ot, CANOE a oor’! Der ‘ 
curred on the 231, and sprinkles on the 28th. | storehouse is now being completed for re- o— Se ners demand. AtOhicago | CHRONIO DISEASES, ae. _ RS ang sen 
In no section has the rainfall been suffi- | ceiving the cargo of frozen beef. It will eo demend never was as good nor prices as’bigh | CUrSs effected in ANd around Boston. ae - 
clent for present needs, and the week has | not be exposed to the tropical heat of the ne desirable boreee of this sort, and the same | f0 lowing: 838d the pa 
been absolutely fair in many portions of the | Philippines for many minutes,—only long may be said’ for finished avimals ready to go wl bs 
district. enough to put it into the refrigerated rooms right into use in gentiemen’s carriages. Last BLO 0D FY| a wy 
The genera! situation as to the crops Is . Nor ne A h. a : hen = Davy = wee On, supply ee yg Sb — ania 
ter of serious concern at the present | army immediately, for 8 frozen mea " . FOR BREFE : : 
9 and unless relief comes soon from the | were allowed to thaw out suaddenly | very re —- mag ed bgt naa ee AND omen on 4. Tp ER on 
prevailing drought the season will beat the |in that terrific heat it would not ane ay in the “bull-ven,” and|\ ms. B. ¥. ROYCE pes ee Op ea 
best a partial failure. While the weather is|be in the best condition for consump- another horse in the same consignment was bid| the moat wonderfal ng onarlen own, N. Hm ee 
all that could be desired for planting, it is| tion. There is a defrosting arrangement off at $500, These three were shipped in among | pound tomor taken frem tyis Bate monty. oes 
extremely unfavorable for germination and | in the Manila refrigerating storehouse. It a lot by H. Swagert, Farmers City, Ii. une fne “Pac ‘Dg no bain, at, boo 
growth. There is not enough moiatare for | isa series of rooms with gradually rising , hi, From Rushville, Il!., James Montooth sent up a| _ of the breast. » Bpringfeld, Vt.—cancer — 
sprouting small seeds. Nothing grows well, temperatures. The ficst room is kept ata YN /, iA ph yf /f,/ lot that went atanextrems range of $140 to | BE. SOCDEOw, AL. Centre street, Jamaicy are! 
except maybe garden truck, and, in fact, | temperature of 30° and then gradually WH shih Yh A $426, the longest figure being paid fora steel-| wee Ta RBELL Ty ae a — 
nearly every crop is at # standstill, await-| raised to 35°. The second starts at 36° and ih iy , aray one. pews a yon ogy ee 5 ree tumor. en Oa tor f 
ing # good, soaking rain. Farmers are « ith | carries the temperatare up to 45°, and thus _ dllddh Midhiis pam 9340 roy gh Je MO A Fy it. J 
reason feeling rather depressed over the | the process of defrosting continues, gradu- $210 and $205. Rem! Dejonckeere paid| BENJAMIN B. DODGE, 388 Cader g: ily 
oatlock. Ravages by the caterpillar con- | ally raising the meat to the temperatare of poet . oo neg gelding, and took a| me nererly, Macs.—sancer of the liver. Street, - , : 
tinue to be reported locally. the normal carcass. In this way the flavor- MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. Shestnut gelding, same height, at $806. At the| tumor. TON, Boslintale, Mass. —aproiq ¢ — 
The prospect for a good hay crop is se | ing jaices of the beef are preserved, so that / elose the demand was more urgent than ever,| MES. KISSICK, West Walnut Park. Roxbury abl! 
rlously affected by the protracted dry spell. | roast beef will taste as if the ox had been wita many orders unfilled, and many buyers at une EDWARDe breast, 7 a 
It will goon be too late for proper growth | killed only a day or two before. It is never good for those who are rich to | cows shows that dairy cattle always in their through which they made their way to the | their wits end to know wha’ to do to get horses. | © oii, Mass.—cancer of ne ee Avenue, Low. - 
of grass, and the opinion {s advanced that When it is remembered that the trip to | despise the poor, or for any man to despise | stablegave much better results when al- | garden, to eat cabbsges, turnips or perhaps | Exports of horses direct from Obicago forthe MRS. J. A. MILLER, JR, 241 Foedera Street rep ; 
the crop can not now fully recover even if| Manila from New York will ocoupy ten another for any reason. It leads to undne | lowed constant access to water than when onions. When we had the corn fodder we | month of April exceeded those for April last un Dann em of Dreaet, ™ was 
tatare conditions should be favorable. In| weeks, even though the Glacier goes by way | pride. We are told that pride goeth before | allowed a drink only twice a day. It was had none to do this, bat we knew that the zoos by chess i pam ge Pe ao N. H.—cancer of the — Winsherner ests 
portions of the North where the drought of the Suez Canal, it can be easily under-| destraction. The man who holds his hea‘ | found that the milk yield increased, and no | neighbors’ cows did so, and thought ours means that the exports for the month just past | ALL OF THESE OASES WERE ENTiRr1) a : 
has not yet strack severely, the crop is con- | stood that anything less than freezing the too high falls into many ditches that if | decrease of fat content occurred. The! would not be better behaved if no better pore tne largest for that month ever made. CURED BY 8 deb 
sidered to have an excellent start, bat such meat would not preserve it. Beef is|more humble he would escape. Because | daily increase of milk was small, but, as | fed. Toe sale of carriage horses and coach horses cohen 
reports are not general. From nearly every | stipped to Earope unfrozan, being | the early settlers of this country would not | estimated, it would improve the yield 40 gal-| Wecould begin cutting even before the lately held by the Ohicago firm of M. H. Tichenor Dr J ames M Solomon so fal 
section comes the request forrain. Past-| kept at a temperature of about 36°,/r ouble to bother with milking goats, o |lons percow per year. A noticeable feature | corn has been picked off if we thonght it | & Oo. in the American Horse Exchange, New ' ' por 
arage ie failing rapidly, and stock is being | and arriving in good condition, but the trip | even with keeping them, they let every year | of the experiment is that the cows drank a! necessary, forthere were always suckers | York, broke the recordin many ways. A total GWoaderlsl Deeatmentet Aberrnties om 
fed from the barn extensively. isa short one and the temperature of the | much waste vegetables go into the manure | little less when permitted to drink at will and barren stalks that we could cut out, or | of 86 head wore offered, and of these the first 44 | atest. eeetaten pr . 
Rye is heading in the south, and the gen-| air is moderate, but only a freezing temper- heap because no other animal will eat them. |than when farnished water twice a day. | we would even let it go corn and all, to the | presented brought just $25 less than $44 000. | DR. SOLOMON’S OFFIC! = 
poetry es beget sap ‘atore will preser t properly for so | The goat will eat almost anything that has | By drinking often there was less chilling of | cows. In cutting It green we found that if | This 's the biggest average price ever obtained 
eral outlook for this grain continues prom-| atare will preserve meat properly sor naieimene then on tats a oe Me ash end etttah Gan 18 t0 01 bh it | for 20 many horses in any country. Two single 24 Beacon St Thi 
ising. Oats are not making ae mach head- long a time as 10 weeks,especially when the +4 — - : . wey when ~ the stomach than where water had to be oon ~ — r _ RAVE | horses went at $8000 and $8200, and the reet, te the 
way as ould be desired, and. onrn ie in vets bas to pass ahrongh the Medltrre | erp eo aot alned ne cele [a cay and cach tee, In Lae oe Leah and ted ek oe Aton caa en | aeneaioe pur made upto 98800. Tae ‘et BOSTON Ae 
‘ > iderable corn bas | 2 ’ y . ’ - | was of particularly fins quality all through, bat | : 
eve ty the er in the north-| Pacific oceans. The Glacier will stop only | milking goats, they might be profitably | as with each small draught of water some rains brought the pastures green with grass the prices wore very Isige, and show very coz-| 0-2 fron nnn ath dh ny 
ern section, although mauy farmers are|four times for coal and water before | Kept for their flesh on what vegetables | gastric juice was secr*ted, which was not | again, we cat what remaiued and cured it clusively how tremendously active isthedemand | Sunday, Atiledoro Ofis>, open tr AM a 
awaiting more favorable weather. Inthe|reaching Manila. In fact, this is the| Would otherwise be wasted. the case to the same extens where large | inthe shock for winter use, and found it for horses of the right kind. S6as ae 
south the soil is entirely too dry and cold | only element of risk in the entire trip. The| It was, perhaps, from reading their Bibles | draughts of cold water had to be taken. saved mach hay, aud the cows gave more, Some desiers needing horses badly last week — _ | 
for corn: it iscoming up unevenly, looks | only possibility of any mishap lies in the | that the stern Paritans who settled New milk while eating it than they did when fed tried to get them by going out among the farmers fowls 
yellow, and mueh replanting has become! breaking down of her machirery or the England fonnded their dislike of goats. It| Some one says in an exchange that we) our best hay, rowen hay perhaps excepted. 4nd getting them at the first hand. = oe oo 
necessary. giving out of coal and water. Every pre-| is only sheep that are to be placed on the | °#™2Ot make as good butter In New Eng-| We know that many out their clover for ee ee ee — 3 Th 
Correspondents are almost ucanimons in | caution has been taken in these particulars, | right hand in the Day of Judgment, while sm ro me = + = ——- or pone ts a i yas a at soe sumers are now finding out that horses are not, 2 = 
shelr reports concerning fruit, and it te | for the vessel has jast come out of dry dock, | goats are to be sent to the left. Therefore | @8'ry stood at the Dighest rank in the mar- . f one mt  aaiee as cheap as they were. 3 ' = 
quite safe to predict that the apple crop | where she received a thorough overhauling | these somewhat bigoted men jamped to the | Ket, because the grase in the pastures has | grasa or millet for that purpose, but neither 4 591 30, V. C. McChesney, Osborne Courty,| fi 20:b ¢ 
will be light. This is espacially true of the | from stem to stern, and all arrangements | conclusion that goats represent all bad | Tan out and weeds have comein. ‘Thus it| haveas long a season as the sweet-coOrn Kansas, purchased of the estats of M. W. Dun- 2 The Story ofj day. 
late varieties, while the early kinds have a for getting cosl and water at Port Said and | people, whom God does not like, while all is,” he says, ‘‘that Western creameries fodder, which is an important considera- ham, Oaklawn Farm, Wayne, Ill., the French —e One ¢ 
fair prospect for a moderate yleld. All| the other coaling stations have been per-| the good psopla are represented by sheep, have been able to get higher prices than | tion. The drought may come early in July Ooach colt Polutto,a son of Perfection, andthe [0% Plant Life. than 
other fruits are generally in excellent | fected. ‘and are God’s special favorites. In the | Vermont farmers, and that so mach butter | or not antil Ostober, and by planting at fsmousimported mare Ketty, by Phaeton, the Be seth healt! 
hape. In the North there isa fullbloom. In| It 1s the first time that frozen meat has | beautifal parable of the tender shepherd we |®0Ww falls to come up tothe standard re-| different times we could have our corn | last named being with fall cause likened to old Fy By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGH If | 
shape. In the Nor ere is ! aired as Grst avd extra auality.” ready at elther time, or ali the season from Hambietoniap, as a progenitor of trotters and doubt 
the South, cherries and plams are setting been shipped in any such quantity any- | are told that the man who has a hundred q q y: cet ooo ’ ao producer of trotters in France. Indeed, Phac-| Few persons possess the skill to treat solsnt ts oub 
freely, and an immense bloom of the quince wherein the world. The palus which are sheep, and finds that one little lamb is astray We think one statement Is about as trne| ¢2'yY an ross came. = Ore WAS B ton may with good reason be cal’ed the Hambie- 820/e¢'s in 8 manner that !# practical aud atthe it tha 
fraitis reported. A rather curious ciroum- taken to make thistrip a success are war- | inthe cold and in danger, he straightway |asanother in the above. We have been market for the corn as well asthe fodder | tonian ot France, tor # majority of the best win- m6 time pleasing and attractive to the ordi to ha 
stance regarding apples has developed ranted by the anticipation that it is by no | leaves the ninety and nine, who are safe in | somewhat familiar with butter and butter | Wherever we lived. ners year after year among the sires of money Cay reader. Mre. Wright bas strong cisimst tem pe 
locally in Riode Island, western Connecti. means the last load of fresh beef which the | the fold, and goeth forth until he finds and | markets for nearly a half century, and| This year there is more occasion taau | getters trace to him onone side orthe other. _ thls Cistinction. Her charming iittie book \s we w 
out and portions of the soathern Massachu- | Glacier will have to take to Manila. Even | returns the one that is lost. Itis evident in | before the war we bought considerable | 28aal,for we think clover was badly injared  Ketty won first prizs with foal at foot, second near age oe on as will be seen by the ¢ 
setts coast sec ions. In those districts a| though Aguinaldo surrenders promptly, | this parable that the lamb ontside the fold | butter in Boston market to sell in a country | ‘2 many localities, and entirely killed in Sens cites tea ood a a ~ rome tens amas toes hn ihe See the | 
heavy bloom has occurred, and, in direct | the army and navy will have to remain in | was not especially loved because it was a| village. Is was then much more di ficnlt to Coe at Me ee oe eee enin | freluche, also produced winners in addition |<f the Root” (January), “Tue Story of te — 
contrast with other localities, a heavy yield the Pailippines for many years to come, | lamb, and if it lived would grow to} buy good butter than now. Seldom were, b YS pres to being a champion herself. The grandam, Stem” (¥ebruary), “The Hope of Yearst avera 
of fruit is expected. There is loud and andthe Glacier will solve the problem of | be a sheep, but becanse it was lot and|twotabs alikein a dozam bought at the Short pasiurage,and no clover OD MADY yiie Neuyills, is also tbe dam of Dame d’Hon- Come” (March), “ When the Woods are Les! as th 
general complaint of the ravages of forest farnishing them with fresh and nourishing | likely to perish unless rescued. A kid | same time, either in color or flavor. If we farms tofeed with at night. By the way, neur, one of the most famous msres in France of Green” (April), “The Beauty of tie F wer gettin 
worms in orchards. /meat.—New York Sun. ‘astray on the monotains and exposed to | found some that jast suited our customers | ® feed at night is worth about double what the trotting breed. Perfection Is too well known (MAy), “Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane), * Plsal and ¥ 
Potato planting has continued in the —s | attack would be cared for just as the lamb | we were not sure of finding more like It, hence se ater wens 4 im- = a ae. oe oo Lan tehekinmsentes tess ~ rel im 
. | rtan a e morning feed, ough we spas a ae € 
oe Si ete Shall We Keep Goats! pede ge ge ee yesterday feo en th found it bearing the same mark liked to give a little In the moraing and all Of the highest clase if given any sort cf a good | Der), “ Bringing Forth Bruit” (Ostobsr), "Toe year t 
; A \ H the oth 1 In many parts of central Europe, Cepe-| and henes reesive le tt - . . The fact that many of the larger dairy- | they would eat at night chance, and that his new owner promises him | Sleep of tae Plants (November) i rt ) Belga asap 
not even. aions an e other small) giaiy in Switzerland and the mountainous | ceive less attention because right from the start. “a.” | ofthe Immortals” (December). Her treatment of ab 
vegetables are probably in better shape _..ions of France.th t is th ,. | they need less. Bat most of the religious | men now prefer to send their milk or cream; We urgs avery dairyman to plant sweet of root, stem, leaf, flower, sse@ pod 5 u\t are ant 
than most crops, although growth is re-| —— One enti Uhinek Ghee the vteie oo people in the world have the idea that God | tothe creamery may have cut us off from | corn enough that they may have it when- — 7 —— | pleasing an4 practical. Her disenssion of the and tt 
tarded. ting goat, which can leap almost any fence, |l0V8 them and their church, and elther| some of the best marks of private dairies, | ever the cows need It, aad as much as they Hood’s Piis utility Of piant lite, f009, clothing, m=Alcine ust g 
In the Massachuselts tobacco beli setting would net be a very desirable em ta to | don’s care for or hates everybody outside is. | but we can find just as good dairy butter as | need of it, during the summer and fall, and —_ grey nate ~~ sod and 2 
is well advanced. Watering is necessary, | ni¢ Bogides, it often has a very offensive | \! O8F Parltan ancestors looked at thie| #e ever could, and find it with less search-| a sarplas lets to cure for winter use or to Do not gripe nor irritate the alimen- | SXce ae, so ee ee awiy eaaoted for clas solati 
and many plants are baing replaced. in the | ; . very obensive | natter without theclegical prejadices In| ing. | put in the silo if there is one. The hay tary canal, They act gently yet : - Sanaa ainaeiasianniel : eens in it, 
, smel], Bat the peasantry of Switzsrland : romptly, ¢ tectually and use As supplemsntary Fasting, or as & . com 
princ!pal tobacco region of Connecticut, |. find that the goat’s ability to jamp is just favor of themselves they must conclude| Weare willing toallow that apples and Top was @ good one last year, aud many I : on tha subject, Clota binding, fil'y ca : 
e., the Connecticut R'ver Valley, a greater | what ie needed amon sate = ee ; that he specially loves kids and goats more | berries do not have as good flavor as those | kept more eteck through the winter than & o G TF ¢ ae by sil bcotsallers, or sent prapsid upo perfec 
acreage than ever is reported, and about i, gan pather aes where - omenna /than he does sheep, for he has given them | we ate 50 years ago; that thegiris are vot| they usually do. A cold and backward YQ ke HPI? oO’ price, Address May, 
one-fourth of the landis set. This sald to inh Besides, while the coat is small, it | S°°S*eF ability to care for themseives. If | as handsome or the boys as smart as they | *Pring has lowered the hay mows greatly, Sold by ir 25 et | MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH WAN combe 
carlier than ever before Oa the whole, | piy9, ender hand milking much more milk | De &lves more attention to the sheep and) were then; that the hills are not as high and there may be a short corp of bay this Bestsm Wan would 
ibis crop is regarded generally as in& jn4, ao oata hieh on kied | hei lambs it Is because they are so helpless that and steep, orthe streama as broad and year. Piant sweet corn early and plant it eee HopeN The 
favorable condition at present. ph i: ik - 7 they need more. | deep as when we went to school, and the| ‘ate, and feed it liberally when it is needed, p quarts 
SD ae SS Se eee Soe A descendant of the Paritans informs |b’ houses in the country towns do not look | bat carefully save all snrplas for winter - on i} atroy 
Beef For the Philippines. cow have been developed in the same way. | use ing tk 
If the best milkers were for a few genera- | ™® that his aged mother always re-| as largo as they did before we visited the . cooled 
Two million pounds of beef which cannot | tions left to ran wild and suckle their | Se®tedthe modern slang of calling every | city, but we claim that some things have SECRET apa : aan 
spol! has left New York for the Philipp!nes | oaivee their miik-giving period would prob- | S¢tive little child kid. Her own babies, | ~ mate _ye since Sane age, and | Berkshire County Notes. EVERY FARMER WANTS ns 
All went in one vessel for the feeding of the | ably not extend over two or three montha, | *¢ insisted, were precious lambs, and if! the science of dairying and the quailty Of 4 pegond week’s driv: in Berksxire them 
navy and army engaged in operations in| and the animal would be good for noth. | ‘hey lived would grow up and be sheep, dairy products are among the signs of im-| Qounty confirms my report of e previous The Celebrated and Poepu'ar Work, en'‘iitled When 
and around Manila. ing except asa meat producer. The milk |*? b® God's especial favorite, while she provement and progress. | week as to the apple bloom as being quite s ; boiled 
The p:oblem of sending fresh provisions to of goats is richer than cow’s milk, and needs said a young kid could never be any-; We bh ; mygsaer < . fair to a casual observer. AsI made defi vent { 
the Philippines was much greater than Cabs | a good deal of dilution with water before it |*#/ng but @ goat, however old it might/ 09 save Avell Mine) OO there | nite inquiries, { found that the sho:tage on f aratic 
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cooled to 30°, which is sufficient for a short | gnest flavor, aud which is greatly esteemed |" household necessity, while the goat a :~ =e .o— is 5 10 | magnified. The welcome reinfali the first’ H we bh 
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lately worthless if attempted for along trip| ‘This fact that goats were kept in place of | ®™¥thing but meat when {t was killed, and | write our favorable opinion of a mixture of/ 1, posh fact and imagination. Oae fact 4 cate ¢ 
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for between s million anda half and two! what many who despised alike the goat and |'™® flock will repel the attacks of dogs. =|» Oe ne was green, and when | Very large this week, and while codfish have | 
million pounds of prime beef for the cargo | pi, poor owner thought, if they did not say Bat the Angora goat has all the good the fodder also while green was used to remaina steady at 14to2 cents for market | fowl | 
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more than one-quarter of one per cent. | anything have since learned that th the kind of goat that !s especially adspied ‘he acre for market, an matey adyersactonn d bluefish goes up to 15 cents. | is by 
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oss in the process of freezing. i nese tests) despised Jerseys and Guernseys give the| ‘© rocky hillsides where sheep will be|7o , Native mackerel in only small supply at 20, allowe 
showed that the whole substance of the richest milk, and that in this, as in many |*00 much exposed to dogs, and also where s. hoaght it cents each, and Spanish mackerel 10 to 12) and sh 
meat must remain in itor there would have | orncr matters. s! za Is stem @ there is much natritious vegetable refase _Uoder all conditions, we thoag ne d. Sea trout go up to 8 Noa 
attere, s'za is no criterion of value, of our most profitable crops. Whether the cents a poun ea trout go up cents, 
been far greater losses in weight. Orders | ang that it is true of dairy stock as of many | tbat no other animal will eat. If we had Pp he id and lake trout steady at 10 to 12 cents. | Which 
were then derpatched to the Western | other thir g: that come in small pack on every farm one or two Angora goats, Steeo corn waseaten at home or sold, we) | 40 to 60 cents. Striped bass, 12 creme; 
s ee thought its value well repaid us for growing | DTOok trout, be OOS SSS, 5) 
agents of the company to which the con- they could be kept on what no other animal £2094 oe P . cents for small broilers, and 8 to 9 cents for the em 
tract was let to purchase 2800 of the) ee will eat,and whatever their annual product, '* 804 felt that the fodder cost us nothing. . the 
sew best cealided bes Th . a P Bat if it cost nothing, the milch cows large. Oaly few black bass yet, and they yo 
ooh # y~ “a of bo yo —x ym **It is an Ill Wind hee iy dey young kid or a fleece, would i ais noless. They were ever ready to|00ld up to 18 cents. Perch, 15 cents a| compe 
6 P y : string, and scup 6 cents a pound. & an 
’ ”” 3 . take it, and always willing to increase their : 
Sr ee a a teeta int;| That Blows Nobody Good. See TY dow ‘of mln return for And wo] Kemaebeo shad stony and In good do = 
A thought that the milk was none the less; ™ . . : 
am fmt proetivealy ay pom That small ache or pain or Dairy Notes. | rich 4 sweet for this feeding, while we| Penobscot salmon only in small supply at | 4 3 _ 
carefully examined and it found inany| qeakness is the ‘‘ill wind’’ | We find the following in Farm and Home {new that without It they were liable when | 30 to 83 cents a pound and Oregon scarce at Ap 
way defective was rejected. As each car- f of London, England, and think it agreees ne pastures were very dry, to begin browr-| 18 cente. Fresh cods’ tongues, or cheeks, not - 
oass was passed, it was hurriedly quarterea| ‘hat directs your attention to "with the statements of those who have ro ing bushes, and they would thus give adie-| and eels, 10 to18 cents a pound. Frogs’ me 
and slid into the refrigerating room, where futon | srranged thelr water supply that the cows agrecabie flavor to the milk. Nor were the | legs 40 cents and soft-shelled crabe 75 cents Det see 
. '| the necessity of purifying in their stables always have it in their stalls. l nt if hunger led |ad«zn. Shrimps 40 centsaquart. Lob- ands and shelt see 
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It was at first thought that when sub-| qyhole body PrECELVES good, < + 3 ee — acticin | with Directions that are Easily Understood, Easily Applied, and Remedies that ~ong 0 the WAS ve 
‘mitted to a temperature of 15° only 72 or 90 ree , WALT ER BAK ER & CO SQ ? eg | the Raach of the People; giving also the Most Approved and Hamane Methods 8 lot of 
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a kaise cold net be pushed into it. Expert- is th t d fe Il , ‘he United States is the French horse Quinte | ine most complete and practical yet produced, heretofore sold at $3 per copy on any 
ments proved that from five to six days | € great remedy jor a > rea a OCOad ‘ Ource 2145, referred to recently as sold by the A COPY FREE to every new subscriber to our Paper. long en 
were needed for absolute certainty, so all | ages and both sexes. + 4 es'ate of M. W. Dunham to the Barrington | ear’s subscription to the 
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Admiral Dawey waxes hamorous. “The 
sole with Hobson,” he says, ‘is that he 
is bashfal.” Isn’s this delicious? 





Ex-Governor Northen is emphatical'y 
sae in his estimate of the worth of 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Meanwhile Mrs. 
Stowe’s book remains the widest-read novel 


in the world. me 


“Get your tickets early ’’ for the charge 
op San Joan Hill. Now Yorkers who have 
seen the show ssy that that feature alone 
gives a thrill worth three times the price of 


admission. 


—__———_ oo 

The New York San and Boston’s Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company are ex- 
changing .their annual som pliments apropos 
ofithe [Ancient:’ janketing capacity, All 








Sally | *0 the disadvantage of the South. They 


of which convinces that sammer is really 
with us again. 





That was a very pretty compliment to 
General Wheeler which B. F. Keith achieved 
in having the band play “ Dizie,”’ and the 
bicgraph show the “ hero of two,wars 
reviewing the troops at Montauk <as the 
veteran entered the theatre ‘Tuesday evén- 
ing. Surely this manager adds to enter- 
prise that gentile courtesy which is the soul 
of true hospitality. 





The absurd story that President Mc Kin- 
ley wore a Confederate button recently is 
disproved at last. Secretary Long is au- 
thority for the statement that the only | 
** Confederacy ” was that between an ¢x-| 
tract of President McKinley’s speech (anda | 
picture of the nation’s head, which, io bat- | 








ton form, was pinned to the President’s| 


| 


coat. Now let somebody start something | 


bigger. < | 

Thoughtlessiy, in one cf our editorial | 
notes last week, the assertion was made | 
that the present Charles Francls poem 
was mipister to England nearly forty yeare 
ago. Oar valued friend, Mr. Berjamin F. 
Stevens, very kindly takes us to task for 
this error, stating that the father of the 
present Adams was minister to Eagland, | 
and not the estimable ex-president of the | 


Union Pacific. 


———————— 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s anniversary | 
week speech, urging the necessity of teach- | 
ing children the submission of their willa to 
the doctrine of Christianity, brings to mind | 
a good story about one of Mrs. L'vermore’s 
gracdchildren, who, upon being shown St. | 
Paul’s “ enbmit”’ passegeas a reproof for 
naughtiness, turned promptly to the sor! pt- 
ural injanction, “* Parents, provoke not your 
children to wrath.’”” Whereupon the father 
of this young dialecticlan withdrew for the 
purpose of er joying the joke on himeelf. 





Conan Doyle and one of his critics are) 
quarreling a bit in the colamns of the Lon- 
don new:ipaperr, whereupon some weggish 
one inquires: “ Bat what have these per- 
sons to do with literature, avyway?” | 
Where does the clever questioner keep him- | 
self? However strenuously it may be ir- 
sisted that “‘ Sherlock Holmes” is not lit- 
erature, no thinking reader can deny the 
fine, sweet literary tone of Dr. Doyle’s 
‘*Daet.” The satiric gentleman sounds 
like a bachelor. He would do well to read) 
the “ Duet,” and practice what the book 
preaches. 


| 





= Competition in Agricultural 
Productg. 

lf there is any reason why the farmers of 
the United States should protest egainst 
the acquisiticr of Hawali, the West Indian 
Islands and the distant Philippines, and the 
encouragement of agricultural improve- 
ments there, which will tend to increase 
their produotiveness, we should expect such 
protest to come from the extreme southern 
tier of States which border upon the Galf of 
Mexico. Withaclimate muoh like that of 
the newly acquired territorty, their prod- 
ucts are the same to aconsiderable extent, 
and are brought into direct competition by 
being produced at the same seasons of the 
year, or being | ke thelr great stsple prod-| 
nots, cotton, rice and sugar, of such non- 
perishable natare asto ba in demand the 
entire year. 

Pertaps the greater iufferers are tike to 
be the truck farmers of Fiorida andGeorgla, 
who have abou: «qaal opportunity with the 
West Indian islands to supply our Northern 
markets with early-grown frait and veze- 
tables. Bat they have little reason to com- 


| ern mechanic will also require more of the, 


| Michigan, where Mrs. 


Caba remains as the most dangerous 
competitor in early vegetables and fruits, of 
which we have already spoken, and asa 
possible producer of sugar, tobacco and 
cotton. If Cuba is made an indepen‘tent 
country, or even while it remains ander an 
American protectorate, revenue laws can be 
made which will prevent it from ipnjaring 
the South. If it becomes a territorial 
acquisition, as Hawall is, it may become a 
question of “the survival of the fittest.” 
They may meet in open competition, as the 
cotton growers of the older States have 
with the planters of Texas, cr they may be 
forced to still farther diversify their crops 
end their agricaltural industries, as the 
farmers of the Genesee Valley in New York 
have done since they have been brought 
into competition with the fertile lands of 
the newer States in the West. 

Possibly such changes may not be greatly 


bave already began in many Southern 
Stater. While those on the Atlantic coast! 
have found gardening and frait growing, 
more prc fitable than the crops they grow by 
slave labor. States farther in the interior 
are doing more in dairying, in orcharding, 
stock growing, and in other ways, each 
year, and what they produce finds ready 
market. 

Southern producers are relying to some | 
extent upon the natural indolence of the) 
natives of those tropical islands to prevent | 
them from laboring much harder than Is 
necessary to provide them with simple food 
and scanty clothing, while in the North we | 
are hoping that with the blessings of free- 
dom and the increasing of civilization will | 
come new wants, and a larger demand for | 
our products. If this should be, the North- | 


' 
| 





products of the South. 

Some of those States which have been} 
growing or experimenting with sugar beets 
have had their champions, who feared that) 
this new industry would be destroyed by | 
the annexing of the sugar-producing island 
of Hawaii, and the possible acquirement of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, but this has been 
more an outcry of politicians, who hoped to 
obtain favor and votes by posing as friends 
of the farmer, than of the farmers them- 
selves, who have not as yet become greatly 
enraptared with the possibilities of the 
sugar beet crop. 

The chances are that before the farmers | 
ofany part of the United States suffer | 
much from the increased agricultural pro-| 
duction of those islands, we shall be pre- 
pared to meet the difficalty and solve the | 
problems involved, as we have others that 
have arisen. | 








Voting and Office Holding. 
Everybody knows that not all voters can | 
attain high < ffice, and some are ineligible | 
by the provisions of the Federal Constitu- | 
tlor. Noone can be President or Vice) 
President who was not born in the United | 
States unless he was a cit'zan when the 
Constitution was adopted. Englishmen, 
Irlab, German and other natioralities 
fonght as bravely for American inde 
pendence as did any American. It 
was thought unjust to exclude them from 
the two nominally highest cffices. Really 
this clause was putin by friends of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who was born on one 
of the West lndia islands, but came to the 
American colonies on the ontbreak of our 
Rsvolation, when only nineseen years old. 
He offered hia services to George Wash- 
Ington, who put him on his steff and he 
served there till independence was won. 
Washington made Hamilton Secretary of 
the Treasury at atime when national credit 
was away below par. His genius in 
fisance, as Daniel Webter once finely said, 
was like the creation of the world when 
the spirit of God brooded over the waters) 
and evoked order out'of chaos. It has been 
honor enongh for Gallatin, for Chase and 
for John Sherman to say of them that shey 
were like Alexander Hamilton. Bat 
Hamilton never became President, nor did 
apy of the others, though all were aspiranta 
for the presideniial nomination. 

What everybody does not know is that 
cltizaoa who are not voters ander State 
laws may becoms (cffice holders in high 
(ffice, though not given the right of) 
suffrage. Such a case has occurred in| 
Merrie H. Abbott! 
was duly chosen last November to the 
Office of prosecuting attorney of Ozemaw 


—— | 


County. The attorney general of the'| 
State hag brought sult against Mra. 
Abbott to oust her from the office) 


to which she was chosen, solely on the 


' people we then absorbed. They have in 


in ousting an officer whom the vote of the 
pecple had deliberately ‘chosen. Besider, 
it addea that to reject the plain will 
of the majority and substitute that 
of the minority would overturn the 
foundation prineiple of our Government. 
We were not then living up to that 
principle, aad the court well knew it. 
We do not live up to it fully tuday. Negroes 
were freed and epfranchised a generation 
ago. Perhaps the women of Michigan will 
have the ballot some day. There is a 
strorg suffrage organization in the State, 
acd a majority of those who are 
native born or have been long residents 
of the State voted for striking out the word 
“male” in the Constitution as one of the 
qualifications for voting. Only the votes of 
foreigners who were imported from central 
and southern Earops were cast so strongly 
against woman suffrage that it was de 
feated. Never mind, these newly arrived 
foreigners will some day become educated 
and intelligent, and then their prejudices 
against women as voters will be overcome. 


Our American Colonial Policy. 

Undoubtedly many sincere earnest mep 
and women believethat in taking poeses- 
sion of the Philippine Islands against the 
opposition of the Tagal portion of the pop- 
ulation of Luzon this coantry has taken an 
entirely new departure. They are people 
with very active imaginations. When they 
hear that the Philippinesare to be held as 
colonies, that lest word copjares before 
their minds all the evils which have been 
suffered by colonies oppressed under Span- 
ish, Portuguese and osher rule. Even Great 
Britain has not always treated its colonists 
jastly, and our republic is the result of 
an oppression which she unsuaccessfally 
tried to impose on her American 
colonies nearly 130 years ago. Yet 
to suppose that this country would imitate 
the oppressive colonial policy of Spain is a 
gratuitous insult to the whole American 
people, and is falsified by our policy in 
governing colonies which we have had ever 
since cur government was founded. There 
United States were at first a narrow strip of 
territory extending alongthe Atlantic coast, 
inelading Maine to Georgia. Back of this 
wasa large territory extending from the 
western bounds of the States to the Miss- 
issippi, and peopled by savage Indians 
whom we left to their own devices except 
when they attacked our frontier seitie- 
mente. 

All this territory was under the ¢xclusive 
jarisdiction of Congress under Article LV., 
Sect. 3, Par. 2. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needfal rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States. 

This was long ago held by the Sapreme 
C_urt to give Congress fall power in the 
territories, excep} as restricted by the guar- 
antees of freedom in the Constitution. 
When President Johnson tried executive 
reconstruction of the South after the civil 
war his power was denied,and the Supreme 
Court held that the Congress was given the 
exclusive power to do thir. 

All our newly ac quired territory,excepting 
the State of Texas, came in as a territory, 





/or in other words, a colony of the United | 


States. California, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Nevada were all foratime ander ter- 
ritorial government. New Mexico, Ariz>na 
and Oxlahoma are yet held as territories, or 
in other words, colonies, though it has been 
more than 50 years since we acquired this 
territory in our treaty with Mexico after 
we had captured its ospital. No one 
thought it necessary to ask consent of the 


New Mexicoand Ar!zona had no represer- | 
tation except by a delegate In Congress, who 
has no vote, for all the time since, though 
New Mexico has long clamored at the doors 
of Congress for Statehood, and has more 





than the population regaired for a repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

it is really notso bad athing for a poor) 
and scattered population to give them | 
United States territorial government. All 
the executive and jadicial cflicers are far- 
nished and paid by the Uaited States. The 
people elect a locai legislature, which gives 
the home legisiation that the new territory | 
reguires, but everything else is paid for by | 
Uncle Sam. When the State sets up house- 
keeping on its own account, it has to pay | 
for ali departments of its government by | 
taxes levied on its own citizene. 

The most important gain to the Pailip- | 
pines by coming into the United States! 
from Spain’a contro}, wi!l be the sappression 
of the coolle slave system, which is for- | 
bidden by our Constitution, as it is practi- | 
cally slavery. Lawa against importing 
labor ander contract should also be ex- | 
tended uver the new territory. No doub'| 


poration is taxed by a city it isto be exempt 
from the State tax on franchises.. Governor 
Roosevelt announced that he would sign 
the original ford bill if the amended bill 
were not adopted. Then Senator Platt 
agreed to it, and the bill went through 30 to 
18, three Damocrats at the last voting with 
the Republican majority, though they ot- 
jected to the partisan character of the tax 
commission. This measure will greatly 
reduce State taxes in New Yorx to farm- 
ers the coming year, and this step having 
been taken, the corporations can never put 
assessments back on the old basis, whereby 
they could always escape taxation by creat- 
ing fictitious debts with which to delade 
local assessors into the belief thata highly 
prosperous corporate property was practi- 
cally bankrupt. Other States are now likely 
to ow in the lead which New York has 
taken. 


What is oalled a tuberculosis congress 
was in sessionin Berlin, Germany, three 
days last week. It will be remembered that 
Berlin was the home of Professor Koch, 
whose tabercalir, first asa cure of con- 
sumption, and then to diagnose the disease, 
was loudly proclaimed all over the world a 
few years ego. Tuberculin has been proven 
worthless for either of these purposes in 
this country. Bot it illustrates ths 





dreamy and theoretical characier of 
German asclentific men thas the so- 
called “congress” was called for the 


purpose of creating fresh alarm about 
this disease, and recommending the use of 
tuberculin to show where it does and does 
not exist. Meanwhile the practical fact re- 
mains that tuberculosis is each year and 
series of years growing less destructive to 
human lifethan it was one,two or three 
generations ago. Theattempt of German 
professors to revive this dead * scare”’ re- 
minds us of the old story illustrative of na- 
tional character. A German,anErglishman 
anda Frenchman were each asxed to paint 
the pictare ofacamel. The Englishman went 
to the nearest menagerie and painted the 
camel as he found it there. The Frenchman 


said a camel in a menagerie was not a fair, 


representative of whata camel might serd 
should be. He went to Arabia and painted 
the camel on the sands. The German 
painter did not need to see a camel at all. 
He read up descriptions of the sandy deserts 
where the camel was a necessity, and then 
retiring in the depths of his own conecioug- 
ness he painted an animal adapted to such 
conditions. German so called ecientific 
men, ignoring practical experience in 
America with Dr. Koch’s tuberculin, are 
still ready to endorse it as a means for 
diagnosing the tuberculosis diseage. 


oo 





The French soldier Dreyfus, who has the 
misfortune to be a Jew, and therefore ob- 
noxious to the barbaric hatred of the least 
intelligent people of France, has been un- 
jastly imprisoned for several 


few who go there ever return alive. But 
Dreyfus is likely to be one of the few. The 
Court of Cassation has found reason for 
giving him a new trial, and he is to be re- 
called to Paris for that purpose. Bat 
to the shame of France be it said that 
there is so much hatred of the Jew Dreyfus 


amopg the French reople, and especially 
in the army, that if he is acqaltted on trial, 
as he probably will ba, the existence of the 
French ministry, if not of therepublic, will 
be imperiled. There are some reports that 
in coming from Davil’s IsJand no very 
strict watch will be kept, and Dreyfus will 
e: cape, or that he will be given pardon on his 
arrival if he will accept. The ontrage on 
jastice is so great in the Dreyfus case that 
he may imitate one of the greatest Jews of 
olden time, the Apostle Paul, who was 
arrested and cast into prison without any 
trial, though he had the rights of a Roman 
citizan. Whenthe Roman governor found 
that Paul was exempt from pnnishment 
without trial, be was told that the prison 


| Goorg would be opened and he could run 


away. ‘ Nay, verily,’’ sald he, ‘* since my 
rights as a Roman citizen have been £0 
violateJ, 1 will nos} ran away from the 
anthoritier. Let them come themselves ard 
fetch me ont.”” That would bea very good 
aoswer for Dreyfus to make to his Inhuman 
prosecutors, who are afraldalike to elth 
keep him in prison orto give him a fair 
trial. 





The refusal at first of the Cuban Iineur- 
gents to take the money which this Govern- 
ment cffered them for the surrender of 
their arms boded no good for the peace of 
the country. It could only mean that they 
preferred to keep their arms aud set out as 
bandits, instead of taking the $75 which the 
Government offered and going to work and 
earnirg a living as peaceable citizens should 
Daring all the Cuban wars with Spain for 


years on) 
Devli’s Island, a locality so unhealthy that | 


plain because Caba had the privilege almost | ground that being a woman ehe is incape- 
uncontested for many years before the! bleof holding an cffice of this character. | 
Southern States began growing garden prod- | Bat the constitution of Michigan preecribes 
uce for our markets, aud the opportunity | no sex qualidoations for the office of prose- 
for Florida and Gaorgiato engage in that | cutlog attorney or avy other elected or ap- 
business came when the insurrection in | pointed cfficein that State. lt ssys that 
Cuba prevented the gardeners there from | only “male ”’ citizens shall vote, exorpt that | 
producing their usual crops. But if we may| women can vote at school elections for | 
jadge by the tone of the papers we see that | offices created by special statute. 

are printed In those sections, they are little| Hon. Horace M. Orenistheiameof this 
inclined to fear the competition. They | attorney general of Michigan, who appears 
have learned something of the ability of the | to be ignorant of a very early decision of 
Nortbern States to recsive and dispose of the Uaited States Supreme Coart, that no 
such products, and to pay good prices for | qaalification whatever, except the popular | 
them when our manufacturing enterprises | vote, was needed to establieh a valid claim 
are profp2rous, and they seem not to doubt | to any elective office. The person of age! 
that weshall remain a market capable of | prescribed by the Constitution for voters,or 
absorbing all they can produce, and if Cuba/|for holding cffice, can be sworn in and. 
obtains any advantage In our seacoast cities, | draw his pay, until his incapacity to) 


the Southern States have but to ship their| perform the duties of his cffice is| 
products tothe Northwest, instead of the|duly shown in a trial by impeach-| 
Northeast, to find a demand for them. ment. It is only jastice to Mra. 


The cotton-zgrowing States have little to| Abbott to say that no unfitness for the 


on the isiand of Lozon the Tagaloge will be | their independence the Cubans lived cff the 
given as mach home rale as they can wisely | COUntry they cocapled, generally taking 
use, but they will not be given the power | their supplies from Spanish sympathizers | 
they desire to oppress the other inhabitants, | #24 not paying for them, any way, for they 

as that island and the remaining islands got no pay from their owo government, ex- 

will probably be left to take care of them- | Pt.Caban money, which was not current. | 
salves, as our own wild Indian tribes were | Lster news from Caba is that tte Cubans 


until they began to massacre white settlers | 8" Coming in one by one and claiming 


Tha United States consul at Rotterdam 
reports that in the six months from Oct. 1 
to March 31 there have been shipped from 
that port to Cuba 514,974 pounds of cheese 
and 44,000 pounds of candles, and to Porto 
Rico 121,682 pounds of cheese and 
435,188 pounds of candies. Also con- 
siderable quantities of these two arti- 
cles to Manila, but exact amount 
cannot be ascertained, as invoices for 
the Philippines are not always taken out. 
The cheese is of the Edam and Gouda varie- 
tier, andthe candles mostly the ordinary 
stearine articles for domestic use. He says, 
“there isno reason why Americans should 
not supply the West Indian islands and the 
Philippines with cheese and various other 
articles which are now imported from the 
Netherlands and other Earopean coun- 
tries.” 


The descendants of old Daniel Lambert 
were in evidence in the free-for-all pace at 
Newark, N. J., on the 30th ult. Monopole 
(2 083) took the firat two heats in 216}, 2.15. 
Major Lambert, by California Lambert, he 
by Ben Franklin (2.29), out of Maud, by 
Daniel Lambert, took the next three, 
chased out by Monopole,tin 2,164, 219, 2.19. 
Monopole, like Major Lambert, is inbred to 
the Daniel Lambert strain, and poth have 
the Hambletonian cross. 








Farm Uints. 


There are several ways of selecting seed 
corn, and perhaps those who follow any 
one of them is apt to regard his way as the 
best for certain reasons. We have tried 
two different methods and were well satis- 
fied with the resuit. 

When a boy we learned to select the seed 
corn when husking. When we came toa 
stalk on which there were two or three well- 
developed ears, perfect in form and filling 
out to the tip, we took the lower one 
for seed, and that only, unless we 
thought there would not be enough 
ot that kind, in which case we 
took botb, bat the lower ear was prc- 
ferred, because we were told that the next 
crop would be likely to ear out nearer the 
ground if wedidse. Yet when we antici- 
pated a call from the neighbors for seed we 
cften saved the twoears and dii no} keep 
them separate to test the results. A little 
of the inner husk was left on each ear, and 
they were braided together and hung up to 
get thoroughly dry. 

As has been said, the results were very 
satisfactory. Oar eorn came ap well, 
| eared out near the ground, and two ears on 
a stalk could be found in almost every hill 
| when the land was good and the season 
| not unfavorable. 

When we began growing sweet cornasa 
| market crop we thought earliness was an 
| important featare, and we soon began to 
| go through the fieid before any was picked 
for market, and mark the earliest good ears 
by pattinga bit of bright-solored string, 
perhaps astrip of calico, on as manyas we 
thought would furnish seed for another 
season, These were not to be touched 
when picking for market, but when suffi- 
clently ripe and dry were carefully gath- 
|ered. If we did not succeed inthis way in 
making an earlier corn, we felt very confi- 
| dent that our main crop wasearlier. Perhaps 
| the ears so saved should have been sold at 
| the first picking fortwo cents an ear, while 
| equally large ears sold later on for less than 
| oné cent, but what was lost in that way we 
| gained in fature crops, or thought we did. 
| We have seen more men save for seed the 
little ears of sweet corn not fit to carry to 
' market, and in a few years they were look- 
|ing for a new variety, or for seed froma 
‘neighbor, because theirs had “ kinder 
| s@emed to run out, somehow.’’ We have 
| seen men goto the bins of field corn and 
| select the lor gest ears they conld find there, 
| to use as seed, and they succeeded in grow- 
ing a large share of long vars, but we 
| thought sometimes such long ears were late 
in getting ripe,and sometimes were caught 
|by the frost, and we thought our two 
| shorter ears on a etalk would giveus more 
corn than could grow on one long one. 








And there are those who do not select. 


| seed corn at all, but take it as it comes from 
| the sheller, believing that if it is corn, corn 
must grow when it is planted, and not be- 
lHeving that there can be anything in 80 
many whims about picking out seed. We 
think the farmer cannot take too much 
pains toinaure obtaining the best seed for 
his planting or sowing. Experiments have 
proven that even in the common field 
grains the large, plump kernels will yleld a 
much heavier crop than emal!, light or 
shronken grains, and they may be selected 
elther by a sieve which lets the smaller 
kernels through, or by the old-fashioned 
method of putting through the fanning ms- 
chine, and taking for seed only the heaviest 
which dropped near the outlet. Even in 
clover seed there may be a gain in this 
method. 


In the Practical Farmer Mr. T. B. Terry, 
who hasa reputation as a saccessful prac- 
tloeai farmer himself, says in regard to 


growing sugar beets: "It is always well to| 
into anything new. | 


think before going 
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Will cut more grass for less money than any othe 





the face of the Earth. ~~ 
Beware of imitations. There is but one WORCEST} » py rn 
EYE and it is made at a Worcester, Macs ites 
Look for Trade mark cast in or stampe, 1 
tra parts. No others are genuine, ia 
Don’t fail to see the 1899 machine. 
WORCESTER HORSE RAKES — satisfy every are 


make to Last, 
BULLARD HAY TEDDERS. The standard Te: th 
country. Manufactured by sh he 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO., Worcester, Mass 
| Your Bank Account 


will scarcely miss the amount requ 

or harness from us. This is so becan 

at first cost when you buy from us 

We have no Agents ;; 
but sell you direct aie 

from our factory Ag 

at wholesale prices. ; ie | 

We make 170 styles of vehicles and 65 

Styles of harness. We are the largest wd r 

manufacturers of vehicles and har- j 

ness in the world selling to the con- N 

sumer exclusively. 


You take no risk as we ship goods - 
anywhere subject toathorough exami- oe 
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worked, beet growing may provea penefit | : 
where there are farms enough so that | °?!t@'e is that they, of all pian: ba 
10,000 or 15,000 acres of beetscan be grown | °!¢*: chow a preference for nitr Las a 
within three or four miles of the factory, | 2!*°senous food. 
and all the pulp taken back to the farm and | These things being true, then the farmer 
fed out to fattening stock. is brought vo the consideration of « proper 
and frait{nl source of nitrogen linary 
The wild white mornirg glory, known in| commercial fertilizers and super { hates 
many section as bind-weed, is a most per- will not answer, for the reason that they, in 
nicious pest in cultivated fields, as its long « msjority of cases, show upon analysis & 





and very tough vines spread to a consider-| very small per en. Th 
able distance, and will twine around other | called complete forti par not an 
plants so as to literally chokethem to death,| for the same reason. Mannfactorers 
while the white and very brittle roots run | of fertilizers use just as little iirc oe 
nearly as far under the ground, throwing up | possible, for the reason that it is tl ; " ont 
staike in greatnumber. As they run down expensive of all fertiliz.r elements hep 
quite deep in meliow soil, plowing or spad-| too, the small percentage of pitrever. pa 
ing them out does not seem to destroy them, | tained in ordinary co mmerc’a fi ti on 
fora plecean inch long leftin the soil is} may not be available as food for be ts ” 


sufficient to very quickly fill the land agaip.| The cheapest, most active and n t avall 

We have a few of them In front of car} abie form of nitrogen is nitrate of coda "I 
house, and we content curselves with re-| must not be understood that this “ 
ducing their number by throwing ont all! plete fertii!zer in and of itself, but |: a 
the roots we can find with a spading fork pe applied always in eombin: to ae 
in the spring, and training the rest on wires | phosphoric acid and potasb Wh pe 
over the windows to shade them in summer. | ith aa 


| | improve any crop to which it is a 
ne ae run to the roof if given &| is very nearly indispensable in the profita. 


ble growth of sugar beets. Conenlt corad 
_ But they were also even more abundant : ohes 
in the place we took for @ hen yard, and. vertising colamas for sources of sop :!) 
none have been seen there for several years. | 
| The hens have apparently destroyed them, 








Giand Opening Regaiuc Season 


| preferring the young shoots as they come attention Bass Point, the Mecca nese 
oat of theground,or the brittle r © plansaat ond enjoyable bes 
g ’ tle roots to other pura one of tre most delightful « mag: 


| vegetation which starts there. It is also said | inap aay ee : 
that swite are very fond of the nt trey arse lg eae - 
}and will dig them out at considerable! excellext accommodstion + force: t 
|depths. We should advise any one who is | Nahant Line’: commodious steamers Fr: derick 
troubled with this weed to make arrange-| “® B8ry and the City of Jecksony! isy 
ments to enclose the field and turn hogs or | 2211, will mark the opening of | gular 
poultry on it foraseason. If this is not! ae ony special features will be as 
done there is but one other method that we prorhen earth 

Arriving at Bass Point, the vis't 
knew of, firstepade outall the roots that! acreeably surprised at the ‘many im 
can be found,and then go over the field | which have been made and the ac 1 at 
with a hoe and cut every stalk that comes tractons, as ihe aim of tbe I 
up before it is large enough to perfecta| *: 38 !n the past, tomake this; a's 
leaf. favorite rescrt. The fish diy 


Sot have jus ly made Bass Point f4 

The troublecome spots of couch or quack | op to their former standard ané 
grass can also be exterminated inthe same/ specialty. Ao enjoyab'e sali, 
way. Constant grazing by poultry kept) connection with seashore e 

upon it so that they pick every green stalk | [ally seeu, with some not so con gcc 
as soon as it appears above ground will kil] | 2 “nner, another enjoysn'e bat 
it in one scason if there is none ontslde the 
limits to workin. The worst of it is that 
in keeping hens or chickens so corfined 
that they eatthe green grass as fast as it 
comes up, the fowl will not get as much 
green food as they need. It will be neces- 
sary to furnish them other grass, clover or 
green vegetables to keep them in good cor- 
dition. But wepreferto carry the green 
food to them Inatead of allowing them to 
|roam over the lawn, garden, and mowing 
| fields after it, coratching up or treading 


BREECHAM'S FILLS crre Sick ! 


Hood Farm, Loweii, Mass., {3 4 
| spread reputation as the home 
| economics! bniter-preducing 
Pooler of Skowhegan, Me., bes re 
two teste d cc ws, cne bred to Chr 
in the list,a son of Diploma, air 
ther {s bred to Merry Maiden’s 
Merry Maiden, winner of tie ers: Ke 
award iathe Wold’s Fair Gairy 
the third time Mr. Pooier h 


|/ who had made set,lements too near them. 


The white settlers here never had any 
hesitancy in affirming their right to develop 
the resources of this country, which the Ind- 
ians never had done and never would do. 
The civil z3d people who will develop the 
resources of the Philippines have just the 


thelr money. Their reques that their arms | Don’t get excited; don’t look on the bright 
be placed in the custody of the mayors of | side only. Welgh the whole question in 
cities, instead ef being stored in United a)l its details.” 

States arsenals, isa reasonable one. Seorc-| He says that while it is true, as the advo- 
tary Alger objected to it, but he is in the | gates of beet growing assert, that sugar 
wrong here. These arms belong to the | sold does not exhaust the soll, as it takes 


Cuban soldier, often paid foratths outset 


of the war with money he could not well 
spare. When peace is reatored so that 
there leno danger of new uprisings these 
men should have theirguns sgain. Their 
disarmament now may make tho Cubans 
anxious for annexation to this country, for 
one of the amendments to our Constitution 
guarantees the right of peaceably assemb- | 
ling and also of bearing arms. See Article | 


same right teday. There has been much 
sentimentalism about the wrongs of the 
Indiar, and it comes chiefly from the same 
class as are now fearful lest most of the 
Philippine Islands should not be left for- 
ever in the possession of the sayages who 
now roam over them. Unless we repent of 
all the civilization which this country bas 


fear, for even if all the land in those islands 
suitable for cotton should be usedin grow- 
ing it, their production could scarcely 
affect the market. When Texas was ac- 
quired from Mexico about a half century 
ago, more was done to make cotton grow- 
ing unprofitable in jother Southern States 
than oan be done again, for that State now 
produces more cotton ina year than was 
produced in all the entire South before the 
Civil War. 

It is probable, too, that more land in the 
South has been taken from cotton and put 
in other crops within the past ten years 
than could be given to it in all the islands 
taken from Spain. 

The rice growers of the South can prob- 
aly continue to hold the markets of the 
United States in the future, as they have in 
the past, against any competition with the 
Philippines or with the Asiatic countries. 

Sugar growers and tobacco growers may 
have even less competition with the prod- 
ucts of Caba, Hawall and the Pallippines 
in the future than in the past, if the laws 
of the United States In regard to contract 
labor are enforced. For more than 20 years 
there has been a reciprocity treaty with 
Hewall!, and their products have been ad- 
mitted as freely as they can be In the fut- 
ure. Porto Rico is so small and so well 
populated that they can produce 
but a comparatively small amount 
for export. The Philippines are so far 
distant that even if their products are ad- 


duties of attorney-general isalleged againat 
her. Sheisan attorney and was thought 


established, we ought not to protest ¢gainst 
a like development of the resources of the 


most fit for the office of prosecuting attorney, , Philippine Isiands. 


and was therefore elected against her com- 
petitor. That according to the Sapreme| New York State has taken the lead in 
Court of the United States settles the whole | taxing corporationr, which comprise a large 
matter. The people of Ozemaw County share of the personal property of its citi- 
want Mrs. Abbott for attorney general, and | zens, on the same basis as real estate, that 
the Court holds that she shall fill that ¢ ffice | {s, without any deduction for debts. This 
for the term during which she was chosen, isa reform which for more than 20 years 
anless removed for cause In ways prescribed |the farmers and Grangersof New York 








by law. 

Attorney-General Oren was himself) 
elected only last fall, running on the Pin-| 
gree socialistic ticket, and probably could | 
not himself standa civil service examina-_, 
tion for the duties of his own office. But, : 
all the same, a msjority of the people of 
Michigan, or that portion of them allowed 
to vote, gave himtheir suffrage. He holds 
his¢ fice by the same right that Mra. Abbott 
does,and it is most angallant of him to pitch 
into a woman after this fashion. Mrs. Ab- 
bott, however, need not care. She is amply 
able to defend her right to the office to 
which the people elected her. 

In the early case, which the Supreme 
Court decided, we believe a border settle- 
ment chose a man as jadge who had never 
stadied law, and had not been admitted to 
practice. But the people preferred him to 
a@ young sprig of the law who was his only 
competitor. In its decision the Sapreme 
Court said that if the people had made a 
mistake they must endure the const quences 
as best they might. The time of the 








mitted free when they are under United 
States control, the cost of bringing them 


Sapreme Court was too valuable to spend 


State have been asking of the Logisiature. 
The credit fur the passage of the bill may 
be fairly divided between Governor Roose- 
velt, who called attention in his message to 
the great amount of corporate capital that 
escaped taxation, and Sepator Ford, a mem- 
ber who introduced a bill for that purpose 
early inthe session. The corporations at 
first hardly noticed the bill, as it was 
known that Senator Platt was opposed to 
it. Bat the demands of the farmers of the 
State proved too strong, and the bill passed 
both houses. Then the corporations pro- 
tested that if their franchises were taxed at 
full value they had also in many cities to 
pay a localtax in addition, which would 
be cppressive, and that if taxation were 
left to local boards, as in the bill passed at 
first, there would be great inequalities of 
taxation in various places. These were ob- 
jections which Senator Platt urged, and he 
controlled several votes. So Governor 
Roosevelt reconvened the Legislature last 
week to make the amendments which 
Senator Piatt required. The assessment 
was left to the State Board of Assessors, all 





I, and LI. of amendments. 





It is reported that at the Chicago packing 
houses the meat of the average steer brings 
about $40, while the by prodacts, not eaten, 
will bring about $55, dividedas follows: 
Hide, hair, horns and hoofs $25; fat, blood, 
sinews and bones, $15; other miscellaneous 
wastes, $15. These &re carefully separated, 
graded and sold for different purposes 
even the contents of the paunch being 
used to make Into cardboard. The horns 
are worth now $150 a ton, and increasing in 
value each year, owing «o the prevalence 
of dishoraing. A yearly ccunt showed 
about one pair of horns to each six steers. 
The saving of material formerly wasted at 
the abattoi:s cheapens the cost of meat 
to the consumer and still adds to the profit 
of the packing companies. 

Horsemen inthis vicinity deeply regret 
that Mr. Willis declared off the Jave meet- 
ing at Mystic Park. That he had good 
reason for doing 30 every one believes who 
knows him. We will predict that when all 
the facts are known it will be found 
that it was not wholly for tack of 
entries. Those who are trying to reform 
wicked horsemen by preventing race meet- 
ings on a track so well conducted as those 
at Mystic always are ander Mr. Willis’s 
management must be of the gnat-straining, 
camel-swallowing type. They are surely 
injaring the good cause whose interests 





neither nitrogen, phosphoric acid nor pot- 
ash, in practice when ‘hs; beets are taken to 
the factory and the pulp is not returned to 
the farm, it carries away about 70 cents 
worth of fertility in each ton of beets sent 
off. 

This means then that a crop such as @ 
good farmer would raise upon good beet 
land, and such as should be raised to make 
the crop a profitable one, about 15 tons per 
acre, would be exhausting his farm more 
than he would by selling two tons of 
timothy hay from an acre, or 30 bu: hels of 
wheat or 60 bushels cf corn or oate. If the 
farmer were near enough to the factory so 
that he could obtain and draw home for 
feeding purposes the five tons of pulp that 
would result from the 15 tons of topped 
beets, he would restore about $10 worth of 
fertility to the soll. 

Avother disadvantage in sugar-beet grow- 
ing is that most of the farmers who had 
tried it did not like bending their back so 
much as is necessary inthe weeding and 
thinning. If one could get plenty of cheap 
foreign labor for this work they might like 
it better. “In France and Germany the 
women and children do much of thie. In 
many parts of this country they might have 
to do it, if beet growing was gone into 
largely.” He thinks we are not ready to 
reduce our farmers’ wives to the condition 
of the present women of Germany, where a 
dog and a woman are sometimes har- 
nessed to a cart to draw products to market. 

As the land must be deeply tilled and well 


BEECHAM'S: 
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10 cents and 2S cents, atal’ ‘rug stores. 




















they are endeavoring to advance. 








| down what we have planted or sown. 


The Kansas Experimental Station sends 
the following inregard to an insect peat 
which has proved troublesome in some vine 
yards. We give as written by Prof. C. P. 
Hartley: 

“ Leaf hopper, Thrip and Erythropeura 


vitis are all different names for one email | 


insect, which is ofton very numerous on 
| grape vines during summer. 
| Jig abcut aneighth of an Inch long,of a- 
light color, and marked by three dark red 
bands, 
under side of the leaves when the vines 
are shaken, and soon light again. 
| “Tocombat them in the summer, when 
| their destructive work is noticeable, is diffi- 
jeult. Now is the time. They may be 
| found under the leaves near the vines. If 
| the vineyard is cleaned of all litter, and this 
| promptly burned, many will be destroyed. 
| The ingects remaining on the ground can 
be killed by a spray of coal-oll emulsion.” 





Sugar Beets and Fertilizers. 


They fly from their position on the | 


Farm for glock. 

Mr. H. F. Mattooncf Cre!: 
chased a bullby Mint, sire cf three 
® dcubie grandson of Combinatio 
25 tested cows. The damof tv! s 
Brown Bessie 8th of H. F., a da . 
great Brown He s*ie’s Son. 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF 1 
| Lucas County. 
| FRANK J. CHENEY makes oat! 
| senior partner of the firm of F. J. ; 
doing business in the Vity of | 1nty 
and State aforesaid, and that ¢a pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOL! acd 
and every case of Catarrh that ca red 
by the use of HALL’s UATARRH ( 

FRANK J 


presence, this 6th day of Decembe 


Sworn to betore me and subs my 


—_— 


{ sma } 4.W.9 
. 4 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken [: y, abe 
acts directly on the blood and m [aces 
of the system. Send for testimovia 
¥. J. CHENEY & (0. 


Bold by Druggiste, 76¢. 
Hail’s Family Pills are tho bes! 


The Way itis Dene in ia 


As the retarning warmth of the nmer 
gives new life to the blood, who do eis 
first insidious advances as he (at wo bis 
“eplit-bamboo” from its bracket an a few 
turns to the reel just to hear the 
slick. 

To one not accustomed to this m d 
tion, the task of making the circul! ke ov 
@ small ratt of logs, inthe face :f 5 little 
breeze, with no better propeliipg | 
long sapling, and having to look a! 


| Now that the sugar industry has received 
| such an impetus, and the growing of beets 
| has become quite general and widely dis- 
| tributed, new problems arise on the ques- 
| tion of the proper amount and the proper 
| kind of fertilizers to be used for producing 
\a profitable orcp. This problem is not one 
lof easy s>lution to the average farmer 


| who contracts to grow a certain acreage of 


| beets, and no general rule for guidance can 
‘be laid down, owing to the wide dis- 
tribution of the crop, embracing as it does a 
great variety of soils and conditions. Ex- 
perience in Europe ard beet-growing 
centres teaches that soluble concentrated 
manures are the most desirable; that the 
ordinary stableand ba.syard manures are 
not nearly so desirable as the so-called 
commercial! fertilizare. Complete and er- 
tire success then presupposes the use of 
some form of concentrated manure, 

The three active fertil’zing elements— 
and those which exist in all solisin greater 
or less d*grec—are nitrogep, phosphoric 
acid and potash. The two latter are of most 
common occurrence and exist in the soil in 
greatest quantity. If there is any deficiency 
in fertilizing element it is most likely to 


line ef your own, is quite a diMfsult 
After afew aitempts we sailed 5 
cernedly and prepared for the supr 
ofthe firstcart. “ Oarefully, now! 
edge of those lily-pade,” and dow 
right on the spot. The files are 
when, with a sounding splash, & 00° 
siezes a fiy and hies off with Aru 
music as he goes. He is quick'y »' 
however, gently played awhile, 4! 
érawn within reach cf the landing b© 
tranefer is made with proper dispa 
native element into our basket. 4 
sport goes on. Do you wonder that ¢ 
are ‘full of them’ jast now. : at 
Maine, New Hampsbire and Vermo 
every way the ideal fishing groane® — 
United Statee. For not only are thé age 
greater variety, and wondrously numer ‘40d. 
to reach the resorts amp'e facility 1s pror'er, 
It you want to know woere to 2°, how * 





be in nitrogen. Of all fertilizing elements 
none are so necessary to vegetable growth 
as nitrogen. This is especially true of 
augar beets, which require a more than 
usasl amount of nitrogenous food. Another 





d the cost send a twc-cent (am) to 4 
Goueral Passenger Department Boston & Malt ; 
Railroad, Boston, Masr., for the you! 
“Fishing.” It is comprenensive, and you 


have it. 
Like diamonds, raindrors glisten. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia are precious jew 


» props of 
els for tbe 





| reason why nitrogen is so necessary in beet 


blood which glisten in their ase. 
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OUR HOMES. | 
FF Ree ROBIE 


“To Memory Dear.” 


Again the swift-turning cycle of time has 
brought to us the sweet, sad season set 
apart for commemoration of our heroes 
dead. Inall ages it has been a custom in 
some countries to deck the graves of brave 
men who gave up their lives for privolple 
and in their country’s service, Yet the 
spectacle of an entire nation, all business 
suspended, devoting a day of each year to 
honor the dead, is to be witnessed only in 
our own America, among a people some- 
times said to be devold of sentiment, and 
absorbed, to the exclusion of all else, in 
pursuit of gain. 

Tenderness is an umderlying trait in the 
Americap character. It may not bubble 
and effervesce upon trifling occasion, bat ls 
rather a steadfast quality, manifesting 
itself by practical methods when the public 
heart is appealed to by suffering and dis- 
trese, as well as by the sweet significance ot 
a day set apart and consecrated to the dead. 

Especially notable is the Memorial Day 
now at hand, as the first upon which a new 
generation of veterans will strew with 
spring’s daintiest blossoms the newly made 
graves of their fallen comrades. Many of 
these young men have been accastomed to 
assist their fathers in similar ceremonies, 
yet, so seoure were we in what seemed a 
never-to-be-broken peace, that itis a ques- 
tion if, before the early days of 1898, it ever 


be favored by a general loss of tone in the 
system ; the muscles and al! the ffeshy parts 
become flabby and do not support the veins : 
as they should, and the walls of the veins 
themselves participate in the general relax- 
ation and dilate. 

The discomfort caused by varicose veing 
is often very severe. The limb feels heavy 
and distended, and there is a more or less 
constant, dall ache, amounting sometimes 
to actual pain of a burning character. Often 
in neglected cases, or after the trouble has 
lasted for a long time, ulcers form on the 
leg*, which are very difficult to heal. More 
rare bya greatly distended vetn may ruptare, 
forming a purplish discoloration beneath 
the skin, or if the skin has become thinned 
it also may break, and a severe hemorrhage 
reault. 

There is no actual cure for varicose veins 
except a surgical operation, which is sel- 
dom desirable, and we must be contented 
usvally with such relief as can be had by 
supporting the dilated veins by means of an 
elastic stocking. This should be put on 
immediately on rising In the morning and 
worn throughout the day. 

In severe cases the patient should re- 
main in bed or on a lounge forafew days, 
with the limb raised on a pillow in order to 
favor the emptying of the engorged veins, 
while if there are any signs of inflamme- 
tion, cloths wet in a cooling lotion may be 
laid on the part.— Youth’s Companion. 





Straw Braids in Summer Mil- 





dawned apon their minds that the day 


might sometime have for them a new and | 


deeper meaning. 

The unexpected happened, and these 
young heroes, mere boys many of them, will 
realize fully the meaning of comradeship 
as they lay their offerings upon the “low 
green tents”’ where rees many of those 
who went forth with them one short year 
ago. In connection with the new-made 
graves comes likewise the thought of hearts 
and homes bereaved, to whom the day must 
be fraught with sadness and loneliness in- 
expressible. To all such our sympathies 
go out, as they have in other days, and do 
still, to those whose lives were darkened 80 
many years since by the sacrifices made for 
what was and what seemed to be the right. 

This year, as never before, the older vet- 
erans may rejoice that there is no longer 


linery. 
Some new makes of straw braids have 





‘taken wonderfally. They have to be called 

"pbraids”’ for want of another name, but 
| some are round and others four-sided, the 
| latter plaited somewhat as children do paper 
| into * herring bones,” and the former made 


after the manner of chenille, only the etraw | generonsly, are the sensible thing. 
| Is attached tothe centre in the formof a good enough for 


loop 


There are other braids flat on one side) thre:-q1arters 
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RESULT OF FOREST FIRES, CENTRE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





and 
the most fastidious. 
|Shcets should measure at leas} two and 
yards. ‘This will make 


‘and very much raised on the other. The) the shect long enough to tack it well in at 
|*herringbone” variety is generally not) the foot and give enough at the top to turo 
more than an eighth of an inch square, and | back and prevent the blankets from coming 
several of them will ba plaited together Into | iu contact with the face and hands. Why 


ja wide braid. 
treated In the same way, or used sivgly if 
|the shape to be evolved out of them be a 
/capote. Combinations of several shades 
are fancied, but a good deal is also done in 


“Chenille braids may be| will people make sheets too short? It is ooe 


of those sins of domestic management which 
| encourages mals humanity to profanity and 
women to hysteria. Did any woman ever 

saveten dollars in a lifetime by shortening 


blae and gray; they have become blended | plain colors, silver gray and natural tinted | her sheets? Is she did, her family, if nor- 


indissolubly; and now, animated with a 
single purpose, with faces illamined with 


march together toward the sunset, pausing 
occasionally by the way as these milestones 
appear to pay homage alike to ali their 
dead. 

The" blosdy chasm” no longer exists. 


It has been filled and obliterated by those | 
who forgot alike North and South whena) 


common danger threatened. What a 
mighty object lesson for the children of 
today are these veterans, old and young. 
War bas left its mark upon each and every 
one, and contemplating them, we long for 
universal peace, and the setilement of 
difficulties by other means. It is well, too, 
that the children should assist them !n their 
tender officer. May the flowers these future 
men and women carry typify the love 
which shall come to exist between the na- 
tions of the earth, and underneath the 
pathos and beauty, may they see the grim 
truth, and reailzirg it, bend their maturer 
efforts to the abolishment of war. 

While honorirg the dead, we should not 
forget their mourning loved ones. Flowers 
and loving deeds have their uses with the 
living as with the dead, and as the com- 
memoration of Memorial Day reminds us 
anew of their sorrow, may we not forget to 
manifest in some degree the tender sympa- 
thy which fills our hearts to ove: flowing. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 





The Workbox, 
FEATHER FAGOT EDGE. 
(Knitted.) 

Cast on 22 stitches, knit across plain once. 
Uze Barbour’s Irish flax linen thread. 

lst row—Sl!p 1, narrow, over, 3 plain, 
over, narrow, 5 plain, over, knit 3 to- 
gether, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, over, narrow, 
over, 2 plain. 

2d row—Over, narrow, purl 21. 

34 row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, slip 1, 
narrow, pase slip stitch over, over, 6 plain, 
ever, knit 3 together, 1 plain, over, 3 plain 
over, Over, Darrow, over, 2 plain. 

4th row— Over, narrow, par! 22. 

5th row—Slip 1, uarrow, over, 3 plain, 
over, narrow,3 plain, over, knit 3 together, 1 
plain, over, 5 plain, over, narrow, over, 2 
plain. 

6th row—Over, narrow, pur! 23. 

7th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, slip 1, nar- 
row, pass slip stitch over, over, 4 plain, 


over, knit 3 together, 1 plain, over, 7 plain, | 


over, narrow, over, 2 plain. 

8th row—Over, narrow, purl 24. 

9th row—Slip 1, narrow, over, 3 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, over, knit 3 together, 
1 plain, over, 9 plain, over, narrow, over, 2 
plain. 

10th row—Over, narrow, purl 25. 

11th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, slip 1, nar- 
row, pass slip stitch over,12 plain, over, 
knit 3 together, 1 plain, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, 1 plain. 

12th row—Over, narrow, pnrl 24, 

13th row—Slip 1, narrow, over, 3 plain, 
over, narrow, 9 plain, over, knit 3 together, 
1 plain, over, narrow, over, narrow, 1 plain. 

14th row—Over, narrow, purl 23. 

15th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, slip 1, 
narrow, pass slip stitch over, over, 10 plain, 
over, knit 3 together, 1 plain, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, 1 plain. 

16th row—Over, narrow, par! 22 

17sh row—Slip 1, narrow, over, 3 plain, 


over, narrow, 7 plain, over, knit 3 together, | 


1 plain, over, narrow, over, narrow, 1 plain. 

18th row—Over, narrow, purl 21. 

19th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, slip 1, nar 
row, pass slip stitch over, over, 8 plain, 
over, khit 3 together, 1 plain, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, 1 plain. 

20th row—Over, narrow, 
from first row. 


purl 20. Repeat 
Eva M, NILEs. 





Varicose Veins. 


According to those wise men who delight 
to remind us on every occasion of man’s 
lowly origin, varicose veins are among the 
penalties we have to pay for standing on 
our hind legs instead of walking on all 
fours like the other animals. It is chiefly, 
they say, the pressure of the very high 
colamn of blood upon the comparatively 
thin walls of the veins that causes them to 
become dilated or “ varicose.’’ 

‘There are other causes, however, that no 
doubt contribute to the establishment of 
this unpleasant affection. The veins of the 
legs are so far from the heart that the blood 
in them is comparstively little influenced by 
either the pushing or the suction force of 
the heart’s contraction. 

The contraction of the muscles of the legs, 
also, while in some cases it favors the 
emptying of the veins, in others constricts 
them, and dams back the blood. The con- 
stricting action of the garter naturally 
favors the occurrence of varicose veins, al- 
though, curiously enough, the trouble is 
more common in men than in women. 

Finally, the enlargement of the veins may 


Tuscan. 


| The finest woven é.amines or Batavian | 
love, they may, ina single mighty column, | cloths sell best this season, as they are) 


chiefly re quired as a substitute for gossamer, 
| and fancy braids are often sewn on them in 
| stripes —Millinery Trade Raview. 





| Mildew and Other Stains. 


Mildew and iron rust are almost indelible 
unless they are taken outat once. One of 


| the most successful methods of removing | 


| mildew is as follows: Mix half a cup of soft 
soap with cqaal quantities of powdered 
starch and salt. Squeeze inthe jaice of a 
lemon. Spread this mixtare on the 
mildew spots, on both sides; epread the 


spottcd cloth onthe grass and let it lie! 


jin @ strorg eum one day acd remain 
until the next morning, then. turn it over 


and let it bieach another day on this 
;side. Take the cloth up and rinse it 
| well. Ofcourse, such stains can only be 


removed from white goods, as this stain 
| eradicator would remove the color from any 
colored goods. Remove iron rust stains 
with salt wet toa paste with lemon jaice. 
It is said that the jaice of a tomatoand salt 
arecqually efficacious. Fresh ink stains 
| may usually be washed out in clear water if 
| DO soap has been used on them, and the 

faint remnant of a dark color left bleached 


mal, have taken it ont of her nerves. 

“In providing beds for a family one 
should guard egainst misfite. If husband, 
son or brother is six fect three, let him be 
epared at home the discomfort he is sure to 
suffer abrcad in the accommodating of his 
sape fiaous inches. Ha is entitled to the 
privilege of stretching out. The length of 
a bed for an adult shuuld be no less than 
six feet six incher.’’ 

snide 


Reading in Bed. 








Roading in bed used to ba objected to in- 


the old deys on the score of danger, and one 
of the first injacctions of a hostess to her 
guest was in reference to that prevalent bat 
disquieting practice. But in these days, 
when electric light has removed the risk of 
fire, the question is one solely of its benefit 
or harm to the prospective sleeper. The 
Medical Press and Ciroular is cf the opir- 
ion that a short course of scme standard 
author may act as a composing sedative, 
| but books which contain extremes of wit, 
|melodrams, comedy, tragedy or pbil- 
losophy should be avoided. Like a 
good supper, the reading should be 
neither too heavy nor too stimulating. 
On the other hand, most physicians are of 
the opinion that bed should be kept as much 
j}as possible for sleep. A habit of reading 


out on the grass after moietening it with | before putting out the light and closing 
soda and boiling water. if the stain 18/ one’s eyes is apt to grow and becomea 
obstinate, soak itin sour milk, then wash |tyanny, and, like drags, the more you 


removing the stains of shoeblacking, ink, 
mildew and other obstinate marks is as fol- 
lowe: Stir and strain through a cloth one 
| pound of washing soda and half a pound of 
| chloride of lime dissolved in one gallon boil- 
ing water. Pat it into an old jar, not intoa 
bottle, or into anything where the light 
will reach it, as ittakes away some of the 
strength. Let it stand about an honr, stir- 
ring it once in awhile before using it. To 


free any goods or clothes from sweet apple | 


or fruit stains, mildew or blacking, soak 
the part stained in this solution until it ie 
almost gone, and then rub it with soap and 
water. This mixture leaves a yellowish 
spot in piace of the other stain, and it will 
come out easily with good rubbing in soap 
and water. The soap prevents this strong 
mixtare eating into the cloth. This last 
sStain-eradicator must be used with caution. 
—New York Tribune. 


Poisonous Flowers. 


It seems a shame to connect thoughts of 
poison with the snow drop, tke narcissus, 
the hyacinth and the jonquil. But oneis 
| obliged to see to it that the children do not 
|put the bulbs of these flowers into their 
|mouths. The oxalis also is not a safe thing 

to put between the lips, and all the lobelias 





| will produce dizziness and general disaster. | 
|The monk’s hood, too, and the beantifal | 


| foxglove as well, are noxious affairs from 
| which powerfal drogs are obtained, more 
|than a few drops of their extracts being 
| usually a fatal dose. Certain of the cro 
cuses, if eaten, even if nothing be swal- 
lowed but the jalce, produce vomiting; 
the bulb of the intricately beautiful lady’s 
slipper poisons externally as the noxious 
ivy, Cog wood, and sumach do; the quaint 
old jack in the pulpit, although not a gar- 
den plant, is another enemy to health and 
‘life, and so also is the marvellous Queen 
| Anne’s lase, which now and then will 








| ders field and roadside. 
| buttercup, that might bea drop of visible 
| sunlight, is by no means as innocent as It 
| looks ; the cow 
|to avoid it; that, and all its cousins, the 
|rich, profuse peonies, the dezzling biue 
|larkspurs and the rest, are full of toxic 
properties. The oleander tree, that is set 
outdoors when spring comes, and thatlines 
the streets of varions of our Southern cities, 
is another hive of deadly poison. The 
superb catalpa tree, towering with its great 
leaves and its masses of white and fragrant 
flowers, is a charming thing in the garden, 
bat its bark is exceedingly injurious, and 
the labarnum, that looks like a fountain of 
gold leaping into the sun, is poison in leaf 
and flower and seed.—Harper’s Bazar. 





Gooa Beds. 


“ We spend one-third of our lives in bed, 
and yet beds are not made a supreme or 
even a very important consideration in the 
equipment of most homes. The fact is 
strangely unaccountable,” writes Ella 
Morris Kretschmar in the May Woman’s 
Home Companion. “ Anne of Austria told 
her friend, Cardinal Mazarin, that her idea 
of future punishment was—to be put be- 
tween linen sheets. So would say many if 
questioned,—at least the protest against 
linen would be long and loud. In winter it 
borders upon refined torture, in summer 
it is fairly comfortable, but not sufficiently 
80 to justify its expensiveness. Nice cot- 
ton sheets, made long enough to tack in 





|ereep in through the paling, and look so 
enchanting when farand wide it embroi- 
The laughing little 


in the pasture knows enough | 


be to have the desired effect. Is must be 
admitted, however, that the habit, to all bat 
those fortunate beings who are asleep the 
moment their head touches the pillow, i« 
very seductive, and that a good many 
people’s most serious reading is dove at 
that time.—London Telegraph. 

| + 

Modern City Life, 


Itis becoming every day more wideiy 
| felt that some large efforts must be made to 
jabate the evils that re:alt from our town 
| life. Whether very larga cities like Lon- 
| don and Chisago oughs to exist, is a point 
|that may well be argued, but we are 
here dealing with facts as they are 
|The question of cheap and repid 
|transit is connected intimately wiih 
the big city problem, especiaily as it 
| affects that contact of children with nature 
which is so vital. If it ia essential 
that children should be born and brought 
up in towns, itis no less essential thata 
| considerable part of their lives should be 
|epent in the fresh air amid greenery 
and the song of birds. The city arab 
who nevir saw a cow in a green field, 
or heard the song of a lark as it soared into 
the blue, isthe most dreadful product and 
portent of our civilization. Wedo not see 
why in large cities schools should not be 
bulls where possible in adjoining coun- 
try districts in which the land can be 
bought cheaply. Suburban trains, which 
bring business men into town in the 
morning and return empty, could be 
utilized for taking children to the schools 
in the country at very low or nominal ses- 
son rates, and bringing them back ip the 
afternoon before the business men return. 
Either this must be, or we must confine our 
| towns purely to mills, shops and ware- 
houses, and build up large outlying zones of 
healthy dwellings for the people, sur- 
rounded by trees and ample spaces.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 











Prevention of the Spread of 
Consumption. 


The following rules are suggested by the 
| board of health of Brighton, England: (1) 
| Expectoration indoors should be received 
into small paper bags and afterward 
burned. (2) Expectoration out-of-doors 
should be received into a suitable bottle, 
to be afterward washed out with boilng 
water, or intoa small paper handkerchief 
which isafterward to be burned. (3) If ordi- 
nary handkerchiefs are ever used for expec- 
toration, they should be put into boiling 
water before they have time to become dry, 
or into some disinfectant solution to be 
ordered by the doctor. (4) Wet cleansing 
of rooms, particularly of bedrooms occu- 
pled by sick persons, should be sub- 
stituted for “dusting.” (5) Sunlight ana 
fresh air are the greatest enemies of 
infection. Every consumptive should sleep 
with his bedroom window wide open top 
and bottom, and during the day should 
occupy & well-ventilated room. Rebreathed 
air is the main condition favoring con- 
sumption. If the patient is warmly 
clad he need not fear keeping out 
in any weather. N. B.: The patient 
himself is the greatest gainer by the 
above precautions, as his recovery is re- 
tarded and frequently prevented by re- 
newed infection derived from his own ex- 
pectoration. (6) Wersons in good health 
have no reason to fear the infection of con- 
sumption. Over fatigue, intemperance, 








bad air and dusty occupations favor the 
spread of the disease. 





Domestic Hints. 
STRAWBERRY SAUCE. 

One gill of batter, two gills of sugar (one cap), 
one cup cf ripe strawberries, mashed, white of 
One gg; Cream together, butter and sugar; acd 
the white of egg beaten (o a very stiff froth aod 
the strawberries thoroughly mashece. When 
well besten together sarvecold. Fine, large, 
perfect berries cannot be improved upon apo 
shotld De served au natural. Leave the stems 
on, &s removing them wastes the juice, and serve 
simply with powdered or very fine sugar. This 
isthe ms; attractive and appstiziog way ci 
servicg for breakfast. 

BOILED CORN BREAD. 

Two cups of corn meal, one cup of flour, two 
cups (f sour milk, one cup of warm water, cne 
tablespoonful of cottolene cr butter, one table- 
spoonfc! of molasser, one teaspoonfil each of 
soda and sat Mix all weil together, turn intoa 
movliwith a tight-fi.ting top, put In a pot of 
bolling water aud cook two hours. Tarn ou’, let 
it dry in the ovea for afew minates andserve. 

RHUBARB TO STEW. 

For young rhubart, wipe and cut it up, then 
for each pound of fruit takea gill of water end 
| six ounces to e'ght ounces of sugar, and bot! this 
to a syrap; ihen layin the rhubartd,and let | 
cook very gentiy till tender; now strain off the 
syrup, dish tte fait; bol! up the syrup tili nicely 
thickened, and pour it over and round the frait 





Deli:tous f served in a border of empress rice, ur | 


with whipped cream. 


SOUTHERN BATTSR BREAD. 

Two cups of Soathern coro mea’, sified; fiar 
cups of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, on- 
teaspoonful of sait, two eggs. Whip the egus 

| light, stir them int) the milk, add the mea’, salt 

and butter. Beat hard for two minutes, and 
bike very quickly ina shailow panorio mafia 
ting. 


ORANGE PUDDING. 


Peel the fruit, taking off all the inside skin. 
Slice about six oranges so prepared, and fill the 
bottom of a baking dish; sprinkle a large cupful 
cf white suger (more if the oranges are sour). 
Make a rich custard of elght eggs and ove qaart 
of milk, eight spooafals of sugar, and some vo! 
the juice of the oranges. D») not cook the cus- 
tard, Dut pour it rawover thefralt. Oook the 
padding uttiidoneand firm. Save the whitas of 
three egzs beaten well, and add six spoonfuls of 
sugar. Pour over the pudding, and bake a light 
brown. 


RGG MUFFINS 


Separate the yolks and whites of three eggs 
| and beat until light. Tothe yolks add one pint 
of milk. Mixina bowl three cupfals of flour, 
| One-halfcf a teaspoonful of salt and one tea- 
| Spoonfal of sugar; add gradually the milk and 
eges and beat ontil smooth, Add one tadie- 
|*poonfal of butter, melted, and beat agale; acd 
| the whites of the eags whipped to a stiff dry, 
froth and two teaspoonfuls cf baking powder; 
|}mix carefn ly and quick'y, fll greased muffin 
| pans twe-thirés fulland bake twenty-five min- 
utes in & quick oven. 





| 
| 


| Hints to Housekeepers. 
The reason why fcult and many other stains 
become fixed in a fabric is that soa p is used on 
them. The more quickly any stain is removed 
tre better, Dut all stalus shouli be taken ont 
before the article is putin soapsads. Plenty of 
boiling wat2r will remove almost apy fruit stain. 
| Peach stains are the most difisait; to remove 
| them, spread the stained parts over a bowl and 
| pour boiling water through the cicth If this 
| doés not remove them, soak forafew minutes 
in weak. javelle water ora waak solution of 
oxalic acid or chioride of limes. Rinse thor 
ougbly in several waters. These chemicais 
should be used only on white goods. 

Piay clothes are recognized needs ot children 
now. It no longer is consiijered quite the thing 
to send the small folk cut to play in any gar- 
ments so loug as they are sciled. 

To treat a child with convulsions, place him it 
ahot bath, to which some mustard has been 
added, as quickiyas possible. A cloth wrurg 
out ofcold water and changed as soonas i: 
becomes hot should be wrapped about his head. 
After being sponged off, roll him in a Dilanket 
aud try to induce sicep. If another convulston 
eccur repeat the bath. 

A splendid furoiture polish,to use for either 
chairs or tables, an be made as foliows: One 
ounce of beeswax scraped into halt a teacupfal 
of linseed oll, and gradually dissolved in turpen- 
tine to the thickness of cream. If a little of this 
is rubbed on the wood with a woolen cloth, and 
thep polished with a scft cloth, It wil! take a 
splendid gioss. This mixture can bs also used 
oapon leather or linolsum with ¢q ual success. 

Wash grained and varolshed woodwork witb 
cold tes. Ifthe least bit of soap is necessary to 
remove fioger marks around door knobs or to 
clean window s''ls, rinse immediately in clear 
water. Soapy water irretrievably injures grais- 
ing. In cleaning base boards a short-handied 
mop will do excellent service and save great 
fatigue. Itis also usefalin washing the tops of 
doors that otherwise cannot be reached without 
a chair or step | adder. 

To wash a piliowor bolster, double a sheet 
and sew side and ends together, leaving an 
opening on one end a littie more than the w'dtb 
of the pillow. Open piliow, sew the two to- 
gether and shake feathers into the sheet. Wasb 
thoroughly in soapsuds, rinse, wricg with machine 
and dry ia the sunshine, shaking often to lightea 
tne feathers. Before returning the feathers to 
the tick, coat the inside of it with jthick flour 
paste, and let ary; or, what is better, rub the 
surface of the tick with melted beeswax, so the 
flaff and feathers wiil not work through. 

Few housekeepers realize the usefalness of 
lime water in the economy ofthe household. 
While it can be bought already propared at any 
drug store, it can easily be made at home if one 
ig so situated asto get the lime. Put a piece of 
fresh unelacked lime—about half a peck—into a 
large stone jar and pour over It tlowly (so as not 
to ellow it to slacken too rapidly) four galions of 
hot water. Stir until thoroughly dissolved, and 
then allow it tv set ls. Repeat this process 
several times during the day, and then 
carefully pour cff into bottles all that 
comes clear and limpid. Many people who 
find that milk distresses them will feel no il) 





effects if a teaspoonfal of lime water is added to 





each giase they drink. I! putinto milk that is 
lable tocurdie when heated, it will prevent its 
doing so. For buris and scaids it willbe found 
most effctual when mixed with an¢qae! part of | 
linseed oll. This, in fact,is the ‘carrou oli” | 
which the Welsh miners always keep ready for 
use incase of accidents Inthe mines. It will | 
also be found usefuiln «leaning babies’ pursicg 
bottles or small cream jugs, purifying and 
sweetening them witnout leaving any unpleasant 
taste behind. 





e-o— 


The Fashions. 


e*e Backles and clasps ia dali gold and platiaum 
mixed are very much worn. Steel buckles, teo, 
in & Vary Open pattern decorats the baits of the | 
lace gowns, In the long diamond shape the belt 
has one at the back as well 4s the front. 

*. Automobile rec, trimmed with cream lace, | 
is @ fashionadle combination for the Parisian | 
gown. 

e*e Hydrangeas blossoms trim the summer hats, 
and when tbe pale tla tint is combined with the 
pink I'lae shades the ¢ ffact !s charming. 

ee Toile, which is a new kind cf linen very | 
pop: lar in Paris, makes pretty summer gowns | 
byacinih biue and ecra being the favorite coiors., 
It is made up over a silk foundation and trimmed 
elaborataiy with yc liow Olany lace insertions, 
the linen being cut away underneath to show the 
silk througb. 

«*. ‘Lluever was 80 pleased with anything,” 
says an cid-fashioned honsekeeper, “as I was 
one day not long tgo at a fair when I found a set 
of‘ bushers.’ You (01’t know what they ar ? 
ofcourse not. Neither did the woman atthe 
tair of whom I bought them, for, of course, I had 
to buy tiem. I have never sean them before 
outside of a Connecticut farmhonss. The 
‘huebers’ are knit of whits knitting coiten, and 
are madetosiipoen over tie edge of tae *oap 
diab acd giop jar covers so that there ie no rattle 
when they are put on and off. Isn’t tiate quaint 
idea? Itisadeligktto ms just to look at oy 
‘ho: kers.’” 

e*, Allthe siades of biue are favored this 
seasor. Lobelia, mornin;-zlory, flax, lavender, 
iris aud forget-me not are new choice biues in 
ciotb, light summer wool, silk, velvet, flowers 
and talie. 

e*e Taffeta silk gowns trimmed with cloth 
bands are one of the early spring novelties, and 
seem to be gaining in favor. Incrustations of 
cloth cn the silk are also seen, and foulards, too, 
are combined with the cloth decoration. | 

e*e Black and white effects in fashionable 
bsadwear are in evidence this season, and al- 
most without exception, the hats and bonnets | 
showing this delicate combination prove becom | 
ing. Black and white cstrich plumes are united 
on white chip, Leghorn, (r coarse fancy straw 
bat’, with or without an additional trimming of 
blacx velvet ribbon loops or choux,. 

e*s New gol! jackets are being made of brilliant 
green box cloth, with revers and turned-down 
collar and cuff’, faced with vivid scarlet vicuna. 

e*s Narrow Dias fcolis of Persian fo: lird trim 
some of (he batiste gowns, 

e*s All the ehades of tie primrose area pretty 
notein the faehiopat is sceis of colcrs. Prim- 
rosee trim our hats and p:imrose chiffon sashes 
add a qaaint effect to our simple marlin gowns. 

e*s Many f the French laws and India mut- 
ins sre made up as €ffectively and trimmed quite 
as elaborately as gowne of ta fata or satin foulard 
Lacts, ribbons, flounee and revere, edgings of 
toy shirred rucbes cf white or colored mousse- 
line de £0'e form the garniture, and itis net eup- 
posed that these dresses are ever t)> be ‘done 
up” beyond the renewing that can be obtained 
through the very popular “ dry-cleanirg’: 
process. 

e*, Taffeta slik trim.ned with cloth and cloth 
con bined with ts ffeta silk are both made use ct 
by French dresemekers. 

«*.8ome of the stylish t ques, Eoglish walk- 
ing hats and shepherdess shapes are trimmed 
with up-standing loops and pcoiated ends of wired 
cream guipure lace, embroidered wita a tiny line 
of black straw. This straw edging is a decided 
novelty in lace, and In black and colors forms a 
con! p'cuous feature in millinery. 





A New Age. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 

I think we are about to enter a new age of the 
worl, and that these things wili be prominent in 
it,—the imminensce of God, the living, reigning 
Obrist as priest and king, the presence of the 
in-dwelilog spirit inthe individual and in the) 
organism ‘f the church; the practice of holy love, 
entire sanciification, the communion of saint: tu 
teis werid and in the other worl4, and the recou- 
ciliation of reunion in Christ's church. 

I bave been brougtt to see these things and to 
regard them as the great banner principles for 
the future. For them I stand with sll my sou), 
wh!l) I do not neglect orin apy way discard any 
portion cf the inheritance of Onr's.’s church in 
doctrine or in life.—Revy. Dr. Briggs, ina letter 
to the Rt. Rey. Dr. Williams, presiding bishop. 


Could there be more inspiring words for the | 
dawn of the new century approaching than the 
conviction that we are about to enter a new age 
of the world in which will be prominent three 
thinge,—the imminence of God; the living, reign- | 
ing Obriet, as priest and king; the presence of | 
the indwelling spirit in the individual and in t*e | 
organism and in the church; the practice of holy | 
love; the communion of saints in this world and) 
in the other world, and the reconciliation of re- | 
union of Christ’scharch. Surely in this prophecy 
there is a new energy for the individual, a new 
uplift for the race. | 

The circumstances that have given to the. 
Episcopal communion a new priest, who is the 
mcs} eminent Biblical scholar of the age; who. 
has beenthe teacher and helper of more than | 
thirteen hundred theological students, who. 
unanimously and earnestly ssy that Dr. Briges | 
has made the Bible to them more real, more. 
pows:fal, more divine; a priest who says: “I. 
have not sought refuge in the Episcopal ministry | 
I made the chanze becaise [I was assured thy | 
the banner of the church unity was in the Prot 
estant Episcopal church and nowhere else, and 
I have consecrated my life to that cause. If I 
know myseif,I boldto all the sacred depcsit 
cf catholic truth In the chureb, as well as 
in hely scripture, and I shall do sll in my power 
to bring out that truth and maintain it.” The 
clreumstances that have brought into this com- 
munion this distinguished scholar, this critical 
thinker, this loving exponent of the Ohristian 
faith, whoconsecrates bis life aud powers to her | 
sacred service,\are familiar toall. It isa mat- 
ter for rejoicing throughout the Ohbristian world 
that the time and thought of this consecratsd 
thinker will now be made more valuable to) 
humanity through the channel he has chosen. 
For, as will be remembered, six years ago the 





Presbyterian Ohurch, of which he was one of 





| 


| the Inevitable result cf the larger Obristisn life | 


| life will fall into their due place. 


the greatast ministe:s, and a theological pro- 
festor as wel', voted, through its general 
assemt ly, tosuspend bis ministry, becauss bis 
dcotrines were believed “to strike at the vitals 
of rel gion,” whils they beld him t> be, s‘/ll, one 
cf the purest of Onristian divines. Bev. Dr. 
Ohailes G. Ames, in (on June 4, 1898) one cf 
the most memorat!>s of bis discourses, took 
this theme of the suspension of Dr. Briggs, 
sald: “ His collesgues In the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, 81 n: witia majority of 
the delegates to the assemtly from New York 
city, ttand by bim as the bold, we |-armed cham- 
pion cf a broad, growing, legitimate Obristisn 
scholarebip.” Waiving details,—the fact that 
this souree of Ohristian scholarship shou!d be 
hindered by controversy from bestowing its 
beneficent results on the people was depicrat |>, 
and that now—baving been formally received 
into the Episcopad communion on May 11,1899,— 
ite pew aod still greater work is to begin isa 
cause for congratulation forsl! the househ |1 of 
faith. For,as Dr. Ames so nobly said in the ser- 
mon referred to, ‘' The ehurch universal is one 
body with many members. It inclades a)! faith- 
fal peopls of every sect and name; and it gathers 
int 7 its f¢l!owsb!p millions cf us who are not very 
wise nor very good. When I remember this 
Icannot think or feel like a partisan. The 
brethren from whom I am separated are still my 
brethren, and I must include many who cannot 
include me. Allthat concerns them : ffectse me 
like a family matter; and ican neither be er- 
vicus of their prosperity nor gratified by thcir 
adversity. But I rejoicc—yea, I will rejoice—in 
every turn of events which promises the enlarge- 
ment cf rational liberty, the clearing cf religions 


sbip.” 
This broadening of spiritual feilowship is the 
| new pote of the age; the spiritual unity which is 


| thought, or the broadening of spritual fsliow- 
| 


is the next advance of the higher life. It is one 
| of the resulls of the reac jastment that the entire 
| world is now experiencing because of the new 
| relations between the Seen and the Unseen. The 
@tire atmosphere is fil'ed with impressions, 
with mefsages, with influencer. Mr. Glad- 
stone some two years before hie death, said 
that the work of Psychic Resesrsh was 
the greatest work of the most important 
question of the time. He, the leader of 


statesmanship, the man who controlled empires, | 


the head of the Ritualistic party; yet his great 
comprehension of the momentous Issues of 
life ied him to ithis conclastor. 


than is that of the nature of the relation bet ween 
those in the Seen and those in the Unseen, for on 
that depends so largely the quality of our life 
here and now. “The communion of saints in 


| this world and the other world” is the one con- 


dition on which tne concerns of Iife depend. 41] 


our life is twofold, and where the nature and the | 


conditions of the two elements in this, action and 
reaction, ars understood the entire conduct of 
life will be changed. The standards of value wil! 
change. The success of life will be saen to be In de. 


velopment rather tian in accumulation. Withthe 


achievement of qualities the other concerns cf 
Thought 
is the ope great power controlling all events, 
holéiag in solution, as it were, all cireum- 
stances and .accomplishments. The recog: 
pit.on of ti6 communication between the iwo 
worlds will enable humsnity to enter tn 
the more intelligent and conscious receptivity 
of that power which ts infinitely free toall. The 
practice of holy love opens the door for this com- 
mubication between ths two worlds of the Seen 
and Unseen: and iat ila new age the recognition 
wiil grow clear uotiltie lifeon ea th is trans- 
formed and humanity has entered into the 
heavenly enerzy.—Borton Budget. 








SMILES. 


George (who hag lingered long at parcting)— 
Don’t yaw), Ethel. I know I’m an awfal bore, 
but you ought to forgive my shortcom'ngs. 

“ Oh, it isn’t your shortcomings [ 0! j ‘et to; it’s. 
your long goings.”’"—New York Life. 





It Might Work in New York: 

‘* Bilkers bas a great scheme,” 

“ What isi?” 

* Wor, h,’a going to establish a Juliet theatre. 
He’ll have everything complete for an instant 
production of the play, scenery, company, svers- 
thing, and then he’ll rent the house out to giris 
who think they can play the leading role. Why, 
he’s actually got enough engagements now to 
keep the house open for a year.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Agent—My dear sir,do you know how much 
time you lose dipping a pen into the ink? Ten 
dips a minute means six hundred dips an hour, 
or six thousand dips in tan hours, and each dip 
cousumes—”’ 

Business Man—Yes, I know; I have werked it 
all out. 

Agent—And yet I Gnd you etill writing in tre 


The question of | 
the nature cf | ftaaftter death is less important | 


—— 


—— 


Radway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mila and reliabie. 


fect Digestion, complete absorption anq s* 


regulariiy. For the althtn 

cure of all disorders or ._ 
Stomach, Liver, Bowes, Kidneys, Bint 
Diseases. » Bladder, Nervous 


LOSS OF APPETITE, 
SICK HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION, 

DIZZY FEELINGS, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
DYSPEPSIA, 


PERFEOT DIGESTION will be accon 
taking Radway’s Pills. By their ANT} 
properties they stimulate the liver in the x { 
ofthe bile and its discharge through tl vas 
ducts. These pills in doses from two to 
quickly regulate the action of the live ra 4? 
patient from these disorders, Ose or two 
way'’s Pilistaken daliy by those eut 
paius and forpidity of the liver wil! kee, 
regular and secure healiliy digestion. 
| Price, 5c. per Box Sid by all Druggists 


| RBADWAY & CO, New York 
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| Old way? 

| Business Man—Yes, I ain using the | 

| DED you gold me about & month age— 

he old way, because it won’t write a: y ther 
way. 


“It ain’t only English people drops elr 
altches,”’ sald a litila boy ito the new teacher 
| I mever heard no American prono 4& the 
| aitch in my pame,.” 

© What is your bame?”’ asked the teacher 

“Johuny,” said the t'ls 
Be zar. 


Tae Ualacky Opsi: 

“We areso happy!” she whispered 

“ Yos, my darilng!” he anawers. 

A sigh flattars her gentie bosom. 

“ Do you know,” she falters,’ our great happ! 
nese frightens me? I: aimo;st makes me think 
the opal in my engagem: nt iing Is paste 

In the clearest, brightest day the air holds tt 
material of clouds, which at the first chil! br 
gather and overcast the sun.—Datrolt Journsa 


Jennie—Herbie, it says nere another octog 
arian’s dead. What's an octogenarian? 
Herbie— Well, I don’t kaow what they are, bu 
they must be awfally sickly creetures. You 
never hear of ’em but they are dying.—Tit Bits 
Young Mr. Justwed— My darling, why are 
you crying? 
Young Mrs. 


boy.—Hsrper's 


Justwec—‘ I have jast read 


here (boo-hoo) that all the world loves a 
lover. Hlarry, swear t) me that you Go bot 
rocate their horrid affactions!—Pailade 4 


North Americar. 


* Weill, I only hope,” remarked Mrs. Browne 


* that our new nelghbdors will be as salisfactory 
8s Our cold ones.” 
* Oo! thej’re ‘’way- ahead of ‘6m & 


exclaimed her younz hopefal. ‘“ They've ¢ 
ten cdildrep, and oly tiree of ‘em are 
girls,and the cook gives you tart! when you 
dont’t even tease for ’em.’’—Harper’s Bazar 

Anxious to go to the Froat: 

“*]T fearIcan’t go to the fr-ront immejetiy 
he says. ‘Me pink silk pijammas hasn't 
arrived,’ he says. ‘ Well,’ says Mack,‘ walt fr 
thim,’ he says. ‘I’m anxious i’r to ind this 
hor’ble war,’ he says,‘ which has cost me manny 
a sleepy nigat,’ he says;‘ bat ’twud be a crime 
fr to sind a sojar onprepared to battie,’ be says. 
* Wait f’r th’ pijammas,’ he says. ‘This on to 
war,’ he says; ‘an’ let ye’er watchword De, 
* Raymimber ye’er manners,’ be says.’ Mr 
Dooley in Peace and War.” 


Not Perfectly Expressed: 

Von Blomer—I am afraid we haven't moch for 
dinner, but such as it is— 

Olinker—Don’t make any excuse, old man. Kk 
member that I have dined at your house before 
-Detroit Free Press. 








‘READ and THINK. 





Let a Working 


Farm Library 





Brain Tools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the 


publishers we are able 


readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 
They cover many of the most important features of farm ma 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating 


Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super 


vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every on 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a practical an 
They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings 


profitable way. 


THE Sort. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the | 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus: | 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 

THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A sum- | 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell | 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es-| 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 

THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





MILK AND Its Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures | 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Address all orders to 





THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. BJ 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture tn te 


Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustra 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists 
are willing to have his brain direct and + 


ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 

THe HORTICULTURIST’S RULE Boot ‘ 
compendium of useful information f 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticu't 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY Book. A Complete 
to the Multiplication of Plants. By 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in th 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 illustratior 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Tue Forcrine Book. A manual oft 
tivation of vegetables in glass houses. 
H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture {n th 
nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions 

Utilizatidn of Home Grounds. By L. H. Bs 

aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and ! 

Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THe PRUNING Book. A Monograph 
Pruning and Training of Plants as A 
American Conditions. By L. H. Baile 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell | 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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i POETRY. 





(Urigin st.) 
acBoss THE FIELDS. 
neas bam through the langaorous hours 
perfames the June alr, 
Jers mid the summer flowers, 
> veeeotheatt sweet Deyond compare; 


Wwoere 


ed trl 
pat 





My* 
ty with the snowy brow, 

my'® 4 valy ayes aad gentle grace. 

= . fair shriag, sweet salat, I bow, 
ee en har aide 1 haste ApRCO 

_—, acrozs she Oeids. 

yargrowo with vines, a ragged wall 
Gee eoas-growa stones divites the Gelds 
a saisies aad of grasses tall 


From mize, where one old, gaaried tree ylelds 
- g snade from sultry sub. 


esD 
— eye wall love made & breach 
wit ace fact when day is done, 
tb 
cant . ) ach,.— I 
awit astening ber side t) rea b 


Aorcss ne fields. 


1 1 fod her there, 
to her perfect eyes; 
»y saint heeds not my prayer, 
my breast a sweet bop? dies. 


[basteo ® 


witt 





amidst the ir « biooms we part. 
Ab, dear _ hast ‘hou willed from me 
The ws) tay gentile beart? 
Ms ven Dil leave for aye with thee 
Across tne fields. 
Mapy F. NIxon. 
oo 
CUTTIN BUSHES. } 
wm, maybe it was yesterday, or Ofiy years ago! 


Meseit was risin’ early on & day for cuttin’ 
rusbes; 


, the Brabla’ Duro, still the sun was 


Walkin ut 
ww 
wow I'd bear the Darn ran an’ then I’d hear 
the thruspes. 
Young. still young! —an’ drenchin’ wet the grase, 


wet thu golden honeysackle hanging sweetly 


down 
were, lad, bere! will ye fol ow where I pass, 
Ap’ fod me Cuttin’ rushes on the o ountain. 
Then was iton'y yesterday, or ifty years or so? 
Rippio’ round the Dog pools high among the 
heather, 
The Look it made me hand sore, I had to lave it 
Twas be thatcat the rashes then for me to 
] togetier. 
Come, dear, come!—an’ Dack slong the burp 


See the dariiu’ honeysuckle hangin’ like a 
srown 
Sure, there’s some one at the 


e kiss! 


we're afther cattia’ rashes on the moun- 


yesterday, or Olty yearsago . 


| wake jreams when I hear the summer 
nena ag 

ths Brabia’ barn, I can bear it sing an’ 

Fora t's fair, I'd sooner see & bunch 0’ 


Oso ye mind when we were 


sk| s Daugs avove, the poo! 13 dark 

Mine run! Can ye miad when we were 
. 

sut the rushes on the mountain? 

Moira O'Ne lo Bl ackwood'’s Magazine. 


tay wa 


os —— 
THEY VE MUSTERED OUT THE 
VOLUNTEERS 
They've mustored out the voluotsers, 
And hearts Deal zayer Nort. aod Soutb, 
The brown hand calms the mother’s fears— 
Dear kisses touch the bearded moath. 
The houss ts glad, tae fires are bright, 
The hero tells about the fight. 


They've mustered out the volanteers— 
Toe captains cried, * We're cff today,” 
The pine woods rang with maddened cheers, 
Toe troop ships swuog along tue bay. 
The hero talks * guard mounts ” and “ taps,” 
P nochos, death aod shoulder Straps. 


They've mustared oat the vulanteers— 
The bugles set the camps aetir, 

And at the words some fell to taars 
And some emDraced the messenger. 
And bow the bero, with two bars 

pon his shoulder sings the wars. 


They've musterad out tae volunteers! 
The papers shont it, but the mall 





Brings co Oright word. Toe wet wind veers, 
Acc still be guards the muddy trail; 
Ast O. ders Dave not come bis way! 
Tr ) al te soft winds sing of peace 
» roads to Slvuoney 
4 waits the final, great releass. 
ero, when tie candies fail 
g down & disiant trail 
@ Roberts, io tre Indepandent, 
— 
LOVE 
Whatis love? a leaven; 
1 £0d s.entand sight 


h aod taste of heaven; 
erment making light 
s Cull world of ours, 
yoere the heavy bour 

Weigh down life and mirtb 

Miogling of th’ ideal 
h the buman real; 

Biend of beaven and earth, 
Br oging fearful gladness, 
Wild, delightful sadrese, 
Fleeting, happy madness, 

Pieasurabie pain. 

Foolls) earthly pass'on, 
Wise eternal fashion, 

Lye will e’er remain! 

—Pali Mall Gazette. 


oo, 
We mount the car with haughty tread— 
— Dold Intent to forge ahead; 
ben, 


10, Pate bitcnes on the back, 

And polls.as down some other track. 
—Chicago Record. 
meena patpinenetianiatieaaae 

I often wish scme man or men 
Ol psychic lore, would tell 

Jost why one’s tcothache leaves him when 
He rings the dentist's bell. 

—L. A. W. Bulletin. 


—» 2 — 


He ordered a statuette for bis store, 


4n Experiment in Friendship. | Usb, Bolker was 


Bolker, during his four yoars at college, never 
madeafriend. To him neighbor in a lecture 


| meant either nulsancs, if fidgety and inclined to | °**** Wherein he was wont to pass the three- 
| Salk, OF Obj sot of indiff srenee, if qaiet and taci- | °F Ordeal. 
torn; sa0d, if well dressed; nonentity if, ike! After & while be glanced toward Watson, 


himself, shabby. In those four years of toll 
Bolker never committed the conventional col- 
lege slus of drinking, smoking or loafing. In- 
stead, he spent his time on mathematics, now 
computing, with infinite patience, how lopg it 
takes (disallowing friction) for a drop of water to 
flow from the north pole to the ¢(q ator, and now 
mastering the eccentricities of parabolas and | 
other devilish carves. His mathematics stamped 
them sslvés on bis appearance, b's habits and his 


/eharacter. The part in bis black bair was the 


perfection of straightness; just as regular as 
Soven-thirty, twelve and six came each day, so 
regularly he regaled himself at Foxcroft. As 
for work, his was lovariably ready three days 
before the required time. Bolker graduated 
finally with a summa oum (highest honors in 
mathematics), an abnormally developed charac- 
terand @ vague longing. This last he proved | 
conclusively to bimself was for a continuance of 
bis student life, and in hopes of satisfying it, he 
—— successfally to the regent for a proctor- 
Silp. 

The next fall found him enssonced in <ffive 
heartily trusting he shou!d never have to assert 
Dimself. While beautifying bis new quarters, on 
the day before college opened, with a mach con- 
noting sheepskin, he was startled by a loud, 
“ Ob, excuse me—Dut will you lend me a mateh ?” 
from a well-dressed lad, Standing at the door. 

“Oertainiy, yes; come ip,” stammered the 
proctor, blashing. 

“Thavks, awfully,” said the visitor. “I 
didn’t reaily want a match, you know. I’m your | 
neighbor, and I thought we might as wel! meet, 
I’m a freshman; my name’s Watson.” 

Strangely, the proctor was not bored; indeed, 
be was glad. “ Mine,” he sald, holding out bis 
hand timidly, “is Bolker.” The ingenuous 
intrader grasped it heartily. 

* What a jolly room you bave!”’—it was in 
reality almos! Dare—‘ I suppose you’re a senior.” 

“No; l’ma graduata this year.” 

“That is dignified! What an age it must seem 
since youcame. But I sse you’re busy fixing 
up. Lought to be, too. I’m such a lazy dog, 
though, I’d sit around and talk ali day, if you'd 
letme. Well,solong. Comeand sse me. Fit- 
teen, right next door,” end out he strode, 
whistling. 

Bolkec’s heart seemed pushing up toward his 
collarbone, He had not mentioned that he was 
proctor, becauss he feared the boy, once knowing 
it, would not come back, and he wanted him 
back ; wanted him t) come often. 

His wish was gratified. That very night Wat- 
son dropped in, now withoutexcuss. He spoxe 
cf the strangeness of the place, of how thor- 
cugbly insignificant one felt in it,as though no 
one would care Mf you lived or died; wherein it 
was all qaite different from h»me (home being in 
Dayton, O., and very far awiy). Then Bolker 
sarprisea himselt by playing the comforter. 

“Must you be off?” he said, sincerely sorry, 
when the lad flosl!y rcse to go. 

“ Yes, l want to etart in well and get up early. 
i'm tremendously obliged to—whew, it’s late.” 

’ By Jove, I bad no idea it was solate. Halt 
paetten! I'll haveto stop that fellow playing 
his plano up there.” 

“ Why, you don’t mind it, do you?” 

“No—but you see—I’m proctor io the bulld- 
ing.”’ 

“You?” the lad laughed. “ Why, you've jast 
graduated. You're joking aren’t you?” 

“ N), L really am the proctor.” 

“Ob, what a cinch I’ve got,” chuckiad the boy, 
impudentiy. ‘ Good night, old msan—that is, I 
mea”, sir!” 

Tae excismation annoyed Bolker vaguely. 
What if ever as proctor he should have to—non- 
sense! Hig fears were groundless. The fact 
that he was proctor did not {0 the least hamper 
the acqua'ntance from ripening, as time went 
on, int) friendship. The freshman was young 
and |iked the proctor’s quiet reserve, his sophis- 
tloated advice, and Bolker became ¢q1a!ly fond 
ofthe wild lad toward whom his scl tary heart 
turned with a tenderness a! moet fatherly. 

Ose night there came from Watson’s room 
more nolse than was usual. It began early, and 
prolonged itself indefinitely. The proctor went 
to bed doubting. The noise continued; it became 
intolerable. Jumping iato bis slippers (which 
were always, toes cut, precisely at right angles 
to the bed) Bolker rapped at the door. For an 
instant the noise ceased; then the proctor heard 
from within, * Let me go. I’m all right, I tell 
you,” and &n angry “Shut up; get in there 
juick; I'll go,” ia the voles of Watson, who 
thereupon, loosing extremely silly, appeared at 
the dco-. 

“Won’s you please stop the noise?” faltered 
Bolker. * 1 can’t sleep if you don’t.’ 

“Were we masinganolee? Really I~” 

“It doesn’t matter at all if you'll only stop. 
Good bigtt.” 

‘Good night, sir.” The door slammed with a 
ecoffis and a bieaded choras of “ You old ilar,— 
eh, eh—azive me that—wioop! ” 

Boiker slipped into bed, very miserable. He. 
bated todoit. Oatin the balihs heard another 
souffle, mournful reproaches, biasphemous dia- 
tribes sgainst all proctors and reluctant good 
nights. Butit was long, despite the succeediag 
quiet, before he slept 

Next morning Watson appeared for an instant 
to iterate his regres. “Just a beer night, you 
know—my eighteenth birthday. It won't happen 
again, lassure you. Ta—ta!” 

Douriog the next week Bolker was wretched 
because his neighbor did not appear. Doubtless . 
be wae angry. To bave stopped his birthday 
party was,—Dut one’s duty! Rot! One’s duty 
was to have waited at least a while longer. 

Asa matter of fact, Watson, as Boiker should 
bave known, was too busy for visiting,in that 
week before the midyears. To keep off proba- 
tion would be a bard struggle. He had deter 
mined accordingly to work bard, and did, so that 
be scraped through ingloriously. 

Oae cay after the troublous times were over 
the proctor wat distarbed io bis work by a well- 
kpown bang at the door, andin answer to his 
“Qome in,” Watson appeared ali breathless. 
“Teay, my folksare in the next room. They, 
surprised me, and I want you to meet them now, 


| plezs>.”” 


* J’d like to,” replied Bolker nervously," Dut 


. “Good luck to you!” 
he smiled to Watson, giving him a biue book, 
Then be settled into the dreamy, trance-like 


heavens! the boy was not writing; he 
was looking tquarely on the book of the map in 
frontofhim, Bolker turned away hastily, then, 
with a fearfa! doubt, looked again. Could It be 
tuat he—er brother—could it be? It was; the 
wretehed boy, afraid of failure, was taking this 
cowardly means, prostituting friendship for safs 
cheating. With a great weight on his heart, the 
proctor strode toward his friend. 

“Dil report you,” he hissed, bending low. 

Watson looked up and laughed. “Ob, you 
wouldn’t do that!” 

The watchman resumed his seat, trembling. 
He dared not look again. It must have been a 
mistake. “Butif itisn’t, what then? I won’ 
look—there is no need. Yes—I will Joox—tot 


re of. Then shewas very glad of her red 
featherbed t» help keep them warm. 

Father Bird now was busy all day long bring- 
ing nice things to eat. One dsy he brought 
something that the little girl down stairs bad 
given bim. But the Mother Bird woulda’t 
give the Birdlings any. She said cake wasn’t 
good for children. She and Father Bird ate it 
themselves. 

The B'rdiings grew and grew, and their 
feathers got longer and their bodies fatter, until 
at last they were bigger tha? Father and Mcther 
Bird. (You wateh the sparrows and you will 
see that the baby birds who can hardly fiy and 
do not know how to feed themselves are larger 
than the old birds.) 

Then the Birdlings had fiying lessons. Back 
and forth they went t> the sweet apple tree. 
And at last they were big enough to talk about 
going to housekeeping themselves the next 
spring. 

“ And I shall have the red featier bed,” ssid 


prove I was wrong.” R-iuctant'y he swung | ofe. 


around. Horrible, it was true! A flush came to 
Bolker’s cheeks—here was no time for leniency. 
He would report, he must repoit, the infamous 
cheat. Report? No, thank heaven, that was 
not necessary! 

Over on the other side of the room doz3d a 
fellow proctor; to him tiptoed Bolker. 

“ Say, old man,” he pleaded, “do you mind 
chenging places? I fselsick—I want to sit by 
the window where li’s co0:.” 


“No,no,I shalit” erled each of the others 
and it seemed asit there was about to be a' 
quarrelin the Bird family. But while the Bird- 
lings were each claiming the red feather-bed 
Mother Bird flew up, and overheard them. 

“You are quarreling over what does not be- 
long to you, you silly chidren!” shecried. “The 
red feather-bed is mine, and it is to stay right 
here in the nest.” 





“ Bure, you’re sick?” queried the other, pleas- 
antly, and crossed over. Bolker sank into ths 
chair and mopped his face. Then he looked 
triumphantly at Watson, now working away. 
ladeed, after that, the boy continued to scratch 
along, béver Once pausing to look ap, until, three- 
quarters of an hour before time wss up, he 
handed in bis book and scurried ont. 

When the examination ended Bolker, faint and 
trembling, strode to the room of his false friend. 
Through the open door he descried the goody 
collecting innumerable shirts and ties that 
strewed the fi dor. 

“Where’s Mr, 
fiercely. 

“Woy, he’s jeat this very minute went away, | 
sweario’ around that he’d never make his train! | 
Sach & mess you never seen, sir! He’s terrible 
careless, is Mr. Watson, sir, and I was to say | 
goodby for him—” 

Bolker slammed the door. His anger was 
rapicly ooz'ng away. ‘Poor little chap, he’s so | 
young; I: was an awilul temptation and he | 
yielded. Bolker, you blackguard, you hope be 
pulled through. You do, sir—and it’s enough to 
have stopped him, made him fall! Yes,and why, | 
why? For a big, grinding corporation called | 
Harvard, of which you are the tool, the spy. | 
For tat you've sacrifiad your friend, your only 
one, ber brother!”’ 

All through the sammer Boiker tolled solitary 
and wretched, hoping, praying, in spite of him 
self, that Watson had contrived to pass and 
would return. Never had summer seemed so 
hot, so long, so unendurable; never bad he ac- 
complished so little; never bad he made such 
childish mistakes; never felt 30 utter'y alone. 

As October drew near, be became more and 
more despondent, fearing he should vever again 
see Lis by now canonized friend. He even 
thought of resigning, forthe reason that in al- 
iowing anotner (o cheat he had bimeelf cheated. 

Bat one morning he was startied aud shocked 
by hearing the voice he so well xnew, “ Helio, 
Boiker; lend ms a match, will you?” 

“ Watson, Watson,” he cried, springing up 
“Did you—” 

“ Wel’, I guess I passed everything pretty 
well; two D’s, twoC Minus’s, and—don’t faiot 
row—a B—yes, sir, a B in English. You must 
have been my mascot that day when you were in 
the room. Ob, and say—good news! My family 
are coming t) live in Cambridge; they liked it so | 
much—and they wantto beremembered. Now, 
I didn’t forget to tell you, did I? Yon’re sur- | 
prised about that B. Hm! Olearly, Sir, you | 
have heretofore underrated my ability; Well, I 
always liked Benand Donne and that lot—but 
what’s the matter with you, man? You lock 
fanny. Wbe—ew! lIremember now. So you 
did believe I was cheating inthatexzam? Why, 
atthe time I thought surely you were joxing. 
But, do you know, it bothered me often during 
the summer, because I remembered how serious | 
you looked, and that you changed with the ctier 


Watson?” he demanded, 





proctor. Lord, mar, you cught to bave known 
better! I’m sorry you thought thatcfme. Iam 
sorry! Don’t ceny it, mac—youcan’t! Ob, I’m 


pot angry, Dut you must have thought mes | 
beaut! Lramember it now, and I suppose it did | 
look suspicious, and I ought not to bave Gone it. 
But lI couldn’s help it. Taoere was an awiu! 
grind infront of me. He wrote like a steam 6n- 
gine, two pagesa minute, you know! I liked) 
watching bim scratch away, Dut I didn’t look to 
see what he was writing I’m not as Dad as all 
that. Don't bef polish, Bolker. You look as ii 
you were goloag to cry. Yva haven’t shaken 
hands yet. Putter here!” 

Bolker, unable to speak, covered Watson's big 
hand with Doth bis own and looked awsy.—Mur- 
ray Szeasongocd, in the Harvard Advocats. 











. YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE FAIBY'S ROBE. 


There was a fairy, wise and good, 

Once on a time, as I’ve heard say, 
Who took the bits of bappiness 

That foolish fols had thrown away, 
And wove them ins wondrous loom, 

Till she bad made a Robe of Joy, 
Whcs3 salning folds were never dimmed, 

And which no time could e’er destroy. 


Then all the peopie cried, * Alack! 
Lend us, we pray, this wondrous dress, 
That we may say tbat we have known 
At l:ast a borrowed happiness!” 
The fairy smiled. ‘God look,” she said, 
“ Along your path, and you will find 
That though a few stray joys I took, 
Yet plenty still remain behind!” 
—Priscilla Leonar¢, in the Churchman. 





The Red Feather Bed. 


Gladys left her hat out in the garden one night. 
The dew had fallen on it and it was quite wet 
when sbe found itthe next morning. The pretty 
red faather she had beeu so proud of was gone, 
n>) one knew where. 


| better results. 


Gladys went up into the attic one day to look 
for “ doll-rags.” There, in the window, she saw 
an empty bird’s nest,and she Kaew then, as you 
do now, where her red feather bad gone.—May 
W. Olymer, in Little Folks. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


New YorK’s FostTaL Rive NvE—'E. 5. M.” 
New York collects in postal revenues more 
money in a year than does any other State, I)|\- 
nois coming second; but in the number of post- 
cffices New York is largely exceeded by Penn- 
syivania, which has 6100 to 8700 in New York, 
and Oalo, with 3400, Is not very far behind. 
Thsre is pablished in Washington a tadile 
ehowing the average amount contributed by 
each inhabitant of each State to the postal 
revenues. This coistitutes a pretty fair 
gauge of the inteliectual development and 
activity in each State. At the head of the list is 
Massachusetts with an average last year of 
$2.30 per inhabitant. Next follows New 
York with $227, then the District of Oolum.- 
bia with $2.16, Oclorado with $1.93 and OCon- 
necticut with $1.80. Thirty-third in respect to 
the number of postoffices, Oolorado is fourth 
among the States in respect to the average 
amount cf collections for postage. They 
amounted to $926,000 last year, and will cer- 
talnly exceed $1,000,000 this year. It is observa- 


| ble that all the Pacific States appear to pay for a 


large amount of correspondeuce. California, 
twenty-first in the number of postofiices, is sixth 
among the States and Territories in the per 
capita collection. Nevada, forty s*venth among: 
the States in the number of postcfiices, is elghth 
{a tae number of collections, the seventh State 
on the list bzing Vermont. 


Bow TO MAKs LeMONS Sour.—''R. W, 
0.”’: Until recently the Cailfornta'people did not 
know how tocure lemons. Toe fruit was never 
tartenough., There would be plenty of juice, 
but it contained a high percentage of sugar and 
aemsa)! percentage of acid, which made it ua- 
marketable. But a few years ago the |3mon 
growers clubbed together and sent experts 
over toltsiy,and Spain to learn the busi- 
ness, aud now they are producing much 
They pick the fruit before it 
begins to tarn yellow and put it ina curing 
house, where itis kept atan even temperature 
of about 66° for about twenty days, which 
“sweats out” allthe sugar. It is then removed 
to another temperatare for sixty days more be- 
fore it is ready for the market. Thus the higuest 
degree of acid andthe large:t degree of juice 
can be obtained. Oaeoftthe curious effects of 


| this “sweating” process is to reduce the thick 


ness ofthe skin, It originaily grows thick and 
tough, bat the acid seems to eat it up. 
PRIVILEGES OF THE INDIANS.—" Ourious”’: 


| There are, approximately, 250,000 Indiaxs in 


the United States, and the larger numter of 
them maintain such tribal organizations ag ex- 
empt them from the operaticn of the ordinary 
laws ofthe couatry. Thsy Navetheir own gov- 





eromeots, tribunais and tribal regulations, 
enjoy exemption from taxation, jary duty 
and military service, and have the benefit 
of the various provisions made in treaties from 
time to time whereby the United States Gov. 
erpment assures them certain iands, a certsin 
amount of sustenance and in some cases cash 
payments. From tie foundation of the Gov- 
ernment until the present the Indians have cost 
the Federal Government, exclusive of the som 
ret apart for military expeditions, forts and 
rerervations, and exclusive of the sums appro 

priated by the States, about $300,000.000 in 
disbursements, the average amount of which ‘s 
now about $6,000 000 a year. 

DESCRIPTION AND ORIGIN OF THE “ Loy- 
Ine Cup? ”’—“ E. F.0.,” Maiden: A loving cup 
isacup with three bandles, to be filled with 
wine and passed around the table after a formal 
meal. The person who has drank from it holds 
it by cone handle and offers itto his neighbor on 
the lef’, who takes it by the two free handles, 
Tbus the person who hes drank cannot conven- 
lently stab the person to whom he offers it, nor 

¢as5 9%r) On, both hands belag oscapied, kfi 
bie neighbor; as both drink fron the same cup, 
the wine cannot be}polsoned, That !s why the cup 
is“ loving.” This was simply & modification of the 
cali#, or goblet, passed around at a Greek or 
Roman feast. The) Germars and Norsemen 
passed thecup around, too. The loving cup, 
with its hand|3s, originated in Italy, probably. 





HISTORICAL, 





——A settlement was made within the present 
limits of New Hampshire soon after the found- 
ing of Plymouth. A little later a permanent 
settlement was made in Dover, and before 1628, 
and during the years 1641-43, these towns were 
made part of Massachusetts. Thus the history 
of New Hampsbire is part of that of the older 
colony until 1679. 

—Oolumbus made three other voyages after 
bis first, sl ways hoping to fiad the wealth and 
glories of Catbay. Oa his second voyage he 
establ'sieda colony in Gayti. Oo his third, 
1498, he discovered the mainland of South 
America. Shortly after returning from his 
fourth expedition he died in Spain, tin 1506, 
neglected, poor and broken hearted. 

——The first s>ttisment in the Dakotas, Sioux 
Falis, was not made until 1857. In Wyoming, it 
is true, a@ far-trading post was established as 
early as 1834, but there was n> need oforganiz- 
Inga separate territorial government for this 
region until 1868. By the cersis of 1890, the 
Western States and Territories, from the line of 
Miss)url and Iowa to the Pacific, ‘contained 
3 889,302 peopie. 

——W 16n the Constitution of the U aited S:ates 
was adopt2d, the peopl) were largely engaged 
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in agricolture, and the cities were few and smal’. | 
Philadelphia bad only forty-two thousand In- | 
habitants and New York thirty-three thousand. 
In 1800 there were only six cities with over | 
eight thousand inhabitants, and the orban/ 
population was less than four psr cant. of the 
tots!, In 1890 there were 443 cities of this size, | 
snd nearly thirty per cent.of all the peopie | 
dweit jo them. 
——Pennnylvanis, like Maryland, and like | 
cther colonies founded after 1660, wasa pro- | 
prietary colony. Pena was the owner of the 
sol From bim the seitiers obtained the right to 
occupy the land and build their houses; to him | 
they paid their rent. He appointed the governor | 
toactas his representative in his absence, and | 
provided for legislative assembly. Penn was not 
granted such fall and absolate powers as were | 
bestowed upon Lord Saitimore, but doubtless he 
did not wish them. Toe inhabitants of Penn’s 
province could appeal to the king, and the acts 
of the genera! assembly must be presented to 
him in counsel for ratification or rejection. 
——For some years the New England settlers 
were not troudied bythe Indians, but in 1686 
war broke ont with the Pequots, a fierce and war- 
like tribe. In the winterjof 1636-87 they kept 
the litt!s Connecticut towns in continual fear. 
‘Lhe next sammera small band cf white mep, | 
tome ssventy-seven in number, attacked the 
Indians in their palisaded town. Ose of the 
leacers of this company thus briefly telis the 
story: It is reported by thems¢lves that there 
were about four hundred soulsin this fort, and 
not five of them escaped out’ cf our hands.”’ 
Thos it was that the Peqaots were extarminated | 
and vot autil forty years ister, alter the fate of | 
the Pequots was in part forgotten, did the sav- 
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I fancy it may belong to | wonderful methods of training and treating horzes. 
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know our fam!ly never have anytiing but gray, 
| and this is bright red. 
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that white rose bush in the garden. 
to be fast to something, but I pulled, and off it 
came.”’ 

Mrs. Bird fussed with ber new featherbed 


—The Spectator. | watson on probation. “ My dad writes he won't 


have me come back if I don’t make my clsss. 
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THE HORSE. 
RRR 


The Gaited Saddle Horse. 


The following address delivered by B. G. 
Barton before the Kansas Improved Stock 
Breeders Association contains facts that 
will andoubtedly prove interesting to many 
of our readers: 

** Whence comes this great horse, the em- 
bodiment of all the desired attributes of 
horse flesh? He is of remote origin, al- 
though new to many in the North and 
West. He comes from stock of ancestral 
wealth in blood, bone and muscle. He is 
neither a novice, novitiate nor innova- 
tion. He istried and true. He has served 
his country for more than acentary. He 
went with Colonel Castleman and his Ker- 
tucky regiment to the Caban war. He 
carried the chivalry of the South in the 
civil war. 

“Morgan’s Raiders were mounted on 
him when that daring chieftain made 
his bold dash northward. He served 
his country before his country had a 
name. He carried Light Horse Harry 
Lee, and Marion, the Swamp Fox, 
when these famous men of the R:vola- 
tion had neither home nor country. We 
trace him back to the plain-gaited saddle 
horse of 173). After that date we find him 
developing into the five-gaited saddler, or 
gaited saddle horse. 

“Itisa happy coincidence that jast 100 
years ago, 1799,a new impetus was given 
to the saddle horse. A wonderful thor- 
oughbred, old Diomed, the first Darby 
winner of England, was brought to 
America and crossed on Virginia mares, 
saddlers, thoroughbreds and hunters—he 
old four-mile heaters and weight-carriers. 
Later on these crosses produced Peter’s 
Haloorn, old Denmark, old Montrose, old 
Dalath, old Black Sqalirrel, and a host of 
other good ones. 

“ Your time, however, wili not be taken 
op in further tracing the origin and 
evolation of this comparative stranger in 
Kansas. He has recently come among 
us, and when you know him yon will 
want him to satay. If you have never had 
the pleasure of seeing a pure-bred galted 
saddle horse go all the required gaits, you 
will not regret it if you improve the first 
opportunity to witness such a performance. 

“It is not everybody that knows jast 
what constitutes a gaited saddler, acd many 
fallacies prevail as to what he is and what 
he can do. Many think that driving a saddle 
horse spoils his saddle qualities, but the re- 
verse is true. If properly driven he is not so 
lable to become choppy in his gaits, and if 
made to trot equare in harness his rack will 
not degenerate into a jiggle or a pace. 





Contrary to a prevalent impression, a pacer 
is not a saddie horse, bat the farthest from 
one. Pacing is not required as one of the | 
regulation gaits, but a bar against any 
horse offered as a gaited saddler. 

“While the province of this paper is to 
discuss the gaited saddic horse, we will 
take the liberty of referring to other sad- | 
diers, asthere are atleast four distinct 
classes, viz. the plain-gaited, or walk- 
trot, canter horse, usually called the walk. | 
trot horse; the hunter, or cross-country | 
horse; the gaited saddie horse, and the! 
high-school horse. 

“The plain-gaited horse is required to | 
only walk, trot and canter, bat he mus; 
beanartist in these three gaits or he is! 
of but littie valae as a saddier. In gen- | 
eral makeup he is a clever fellow, and | 
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any horse in any race contested within the 
jariediction{of the parent association order- 
ing the suspension. 

This is the way to do in such cases. It is 
strictly honest and fair to all concerned. 
Most associations sre willing to compromise 
suspense accounts. The sales firm by 
giving consignors timely notice that the 
fees must be provided for, or the horse sold 
subject to the suspension and to the 
announcement of the same, grants all 
ample opportunity to make such a compro- 


is entered into, the firm retains the amount 
from the proceeds, and the horse is sold 
clear.—Chicago Horseman. 





Maine Mile Track Association. 


Secretary Huntington of Rigby vark, Maine, 
has issued tbe following circular which wil! 
interest horsemen all over the country. 

“ Herewith we hand you entry blanks to our 
classes in our meeting of July 8-6,1899. This 
‘sone of the meetings that will be given in the 
Eastern Mile Track Oirouit, which is composed 
of Rigby, Dover, Saugus, Mystic and Readville, 
all mile tracks. 

“The racing in tils circuit opens at Mystic 
June 18, and thereafcer |h -ough the season, clear 
into Ostober. There will pe racing every week 
by some member of the circuit, thus giving 
horsemen a chance to race aj! the time, with 
short hauls ané |'g it shipping expenses. 

“ The purses that are to be contssted for over 
Rigby will be $500 each, and cissses wil! be 
arranged to mest tie wishes of horuemen that 
desire to enter for same. 

“It has been said that Rigby did not give 
State of Maine horsemen a chance without com- 
pelling them toran up against bigtimber. We 
would call the attention of Maine horsemen to 
the fact that we offer at this meeting a chance 
for them t)> race with Maine horses only. Nog, 
8,16 and 17 are offsred exclusively for horses 
owned In Maine previous to Mayl. If Maine 
horsemen sbhsw a disposition to enter and com- 
pete in those classes, we shall be encouraged to 
open similar races at our subsequent meetings 
during the season. 

“The track {s now uncovered, and in good 
racing shape, ready for the use of horseme», and 
we should be pleassd to have them avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the BEST TRACK 
in the WORLD, and will do all we can to make 
them comfortable. The meeting of July 86, 
1899, is our opening meeting, and we trost we 
may have the good will of the horsemen suffl- 
cient to make it a successful and pleasant meet- 
ing. Yours traly, 

“PF. W. HUuNrineron, Secretary.” 

| Since the above was issued the Mystic Park 
| meeting bas been declared cff, but there will pe 
| plenty of opportanities for horsemen to race 
| every week for good purses. 








A wise man is on the lookout for a good thing. 
German Peat Moss, sold by O. B. Barratt, 45 
North Market street, for horses bedding is one cf 

| the good things of this world. 





| ——Theisiand of Key West has twenty-five 
| thousand inbabitants on a surface of only two 
j thousand acres. 


—————— 
Street Incident, 


“ My Dear Sir,” exclaimed Lawyer Bartholo- 
mew Livingston, meeting the Rev. Dr. Archi- 








very popular in New York, as he is the) 
Boglish style of @ saddle horse. He is| 
Denaliy a harness horses too, and a good | 
roadster, and may develop into a gaited | 
saddier if he don’t fall into matilatina | 


KLATAWAH (p), (3) 2 05 1-2 
TERRELL S. (p), 2.10 1-4. 
TOMBOY, 2.12 3-4. 
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SEARCHLIGHT (p). (4), 2.04 1-2. 
SYLVANWAY (p), (3), 2-10 1-4. 


bald Windham on the village street, ‘‘ What 
does this mean? I thought you were laid up 
| with all sorts of bad diseases!” 


mise, and when an agreement of that kind | 





hands and have his tail docked. Should | “ The rack is probably the most fascinat- 
this misfortune befall him he will be for-| ing gait, and if well done is the hardest 
ever excluded from the society of gaited| on the horse. He must go at a tension, 
saddiers and high schoolers, and left to! and rack against the bit, and he must get 
associate with hunters, jampers, cobs and/ action from his hocks and shoulders as 
jackasses, both long eared, shaven tailed well as from his knees. If he goes in 
and two legged and high collared. form he will carry a high head and a 

The hanter isa short-tailed, stately high tall,arch his neck and hold a verti- 
fellow, acd his strong sult is to jamp | cal face. He must ba pulled together and 
hurdles and fences, and go over the bars/ remain collected from start to finish. If 
without endangering lifeand limb of horse he goesin a pure, clear, bold rack his feet 
orrider. He also goes the walk-trot canter | make four-beat music, the rhythm of which 
gaits, and is quite similar to the plain-| cannot be mistaken for that of any other 
gaited saddier in general makeup. Both | gait. The rack was formerly called a 
have docked tailsand placked manes and single-foot gait, and this term describes the 
are sometimes called ‘ park hacks.’ action of the feet exactly, as only a single 

“ The gaited saddiler goes all the gaits of | foot strikes the ground at one time. 

the hunter and the walk-trotter, bat he is| “ Now comes the canter, which is the 
not so reckless as to jamp fences, hurdles | most graceful of all gaits, and one that is 
and bars, and he is too modest to sport | quite easy for both horse and rider. There 
# short tail,and he looks breedy enough is a vast difference, however, between 
without having his mane plucked. In the canter of a galted saddier and 
addition to the walk, trot and canter, the gallop of an unrestrained horseor the 
he goes at least two more distinct gaits lope of a broncho. Any horse will lope or 
and he often goes four more, making, in| gallop when pushed beyond his trotting 
all seven distinct, clear, unmixed gaite. The or pacing speed, but the gaited saddier 
gaits required to entitle him to recognition goes from a walk, or even from @ stand- 
as & gaited saddie horse are walk, trot, can- still, into a graceful, enjoyable, ham- 





ter, rack and running-walk, fox-trot, or|mock-like motion, but we must consider 
slow pace. the thing and not the name. His legs are 
“ He has his choice of eltber of the last|neverso well under him as when in the 
ihree named for his fifth gait, bat he must| centre and his neck is never so beautifully 
zothe first four, and he must have the | arched. 
roper breeding or he cannot be recorded| “ The high-school horse is simply the 
in the National Saddle Horse Association. gaited saddier, finished in education, pol 
Phe slow pace, or amble, as it is sometimes | ished in manners and taught other gaits, 
called, isthe least desirable of the seven | steps and movements. When thus eda- 
gaits, and except as a lady’s saddier, is | cated, when thus finished, he isa paragon 
seldom chosen as the fifth gait. of grace, ease and beauty, and when in 
The running-walk and fox-trots are busi-| motion, as suggested by Mr. True, he is 
ness gaits, and are highly appreciated jfor | poetry set to music.” 
road work and long-distance rides. The 
walk (dat foot) should be regular, ¢pirited | 
and quite rapid except when the horse is. 


allowed to loaf for a rest after a brisk |i, mach more easily prevented than cured. 
brush along the road. Ifa horse walks | When once established, it generally re- 
peters — an hour he is | quires a deal of patienceand slow work to 
“ 2 eradicate the faulty action. It is such inex- 
Therannirg walk, as said before, isa perienced trainers as are too anxious to 
business gait. itis taster and easier than |“ make epeed” rapiily that are moat likely 





The Hitching Habit. 
Hitching when at speed isa habit which 


the flat-footed walk, and is quite similar in| to aliow their horses to acquire this habit, 


speed and ease to the fox trot, but not qaite 
so fast. Itisa delightful all-day gait, and 
is performed with four beats, like the rack, 
but not so fast or lofty. 

“In golng this gait the horse’s reins are 
rather loose, and he takes some of the arch 
out of his neck, and in fall sympathy with 
his work keeps time with his step by the 
nodding of hishead. A horse of good en- 


though many horses are made to hitch be- 

fore they are placed in trainers’ hands. A 
| very frequent cause is driving the horse too 

fast or too longa distance at speed when 
| pulling weight on the road. 


Henry M. Mitchell makes the following 
sensible suggestions on this habit in an 
article published inthe Horseshoers Jour- 
nal: 


durance and clever at this gait wil) make “There are a good many reasons wh 
from s‘x to seven miles an hour and travel | horse will hitch in his gait ee way of gues. 
from 60 to seventy-five miles a day without | and the most prominent, to my mind, is 
great fatigue to himself or rider, that he has not the speed in his legs that 
The fox trot is quite similar to the the would-be reinsman has ir his head, 
ranning walk, yet it has a distinct ‘loose- | and when be is asked for more speed than 
a motioa and * jog’ not observed in he has got, his efforts to move faster sends 
4 0 = gait. This, too, is an all-day|him into a jumping, scrambling action. 
gait, and both are good up hill and down,| The hind legs are the propellers of the 
and this is where a fox trotter and ranning | horse, and in their action, the front, to 


walker make time in an all-day journey. 

“ The trot of a gaited saddier should be | 
quite similar to that of a harness horse, | 
but not so extended. His legs should ba | 
kept more closely under him, and the trot 
should be clean, clear and unmixed. Drivy- 
ing improves the saddle trot, and the sad- 
die trot squares up the rack. While the trot 
is not the proper gait for a regular diet, 
it is absolately necessary in a saddle 
horse. The gaited saddler goes from a 
fiat-footed walk into all his other gaits 
direct, but he should retarn to the walk 
from the canter and rack through the trot, 
and he should make ali his short turns and 
sharp curves on the trot if not in a walk. 





make the horse machinery go right, must 
be sutficiently active to keep out of the way 
of the hind. 

** All horses have not this faculty, and the 
driver who is not sensible enough to see 
this keeps on forcing his horse with the 
rein and whip, the consequence being that 
the horse in trying to keep clear is thrown 
into an unsightly hitching movement, 
which to the eye of the observer is some- 
what similar to that used bya horse s filicted 
with string halt, a movement which is not 
discouraged by the driver using common 
sense, will get confirmed in the animal. 

“ Ifa horse is sound on his legsand feet, is 
free from soreness, does not brush or cut, 


and is not driven beyond his} speed limit, 
that horse will not hitch. Bat we are deal- 
ing with one that does hitch; we want to 
get him over the trouble. The first thing 


necessary to do is to place the horse in the | 


hands of a careful and capabie map, and if 
the case is a bad one our first demand is to 
look after the shoeing. Usually the hitch- 
ing horse is lightly shod. If we find this to 
be so take the light shoes off, and replace 
them with ones two or three times heavier, 
and with those on drive the horse slowly 
until he is noticed to move smoothly. 


“ I know of no particular form of shoe that | 


will cure the habit, without the aid of a 
good driver, whois generally a man with 
knowledge enough to hitch ap his charge 
properly for it must be understood that this, 
too, is an important part of the work of 
curing the habit. The mouth must also be 
attended to, for if it is sore the horse is 
given to fret, and when in the shafts, jerk- 
ing or cross pulling must be avoided. 
“Iwill give you my experience with a 
bad ease of hitching, one that came to me 
about three years ago. The first year’s 
training of this colt was handled by an in- 
experienced young man, and it was not 
long before the habit of hitching and cross 
or side traveling came over him; 2.50 was 
the best his horse could do while he was in 
the man’s hands. Thenext year a change 
was made, and the man who took the horse 
was an expert. Slowand steady was his 
motto until he got his charge going right, a 
gaiting pole being called in toassist him— 


| keeping the horse in line. 


** The stride of the horse was the same as 
all confirmed hitchers, one hind foot land- 
ing far in advance of the other. The feet, 


| hind, were of different size, and he carried 


on each six-Ounce shoes. [It was on the 
side witb the Jarge foot that the greatest 
stride was made, the smaller foot landing 
behind that of the large. In taking charge 
of the shoeing of this horse I placeda six- 
ounce shoe on the large foot and 94 on the 
small one, which was on the off side of the 
horse. 

‘In forging the shoes I made them of 
equal sizes on the ground surface, so that 
the footicg on each foot was the same. 
Within a few days the habit left the horse; 
6 went straight, and soon after obtained a 
mark of 2244. Not until last year was lI 
able to get the feet of equal sizs, but 
through careful handling by the driver 
and the equalization of the carrying process 
behind improvement was constant, and last 
year 2.19 was the mark set behind his name. 

“Thisisto show that shoeing cuts an 
important figure in the care of the hitching 
habit, though it can be seen that the driver 
is the main instrament of effect; I mean 
one who understands his business. In case 
the horse cuts or braises, my experience Is 
to use a form of shoe for that purpose only, 
taking no notice of the hitch and exerting 
évery effort to cure a possible cause of it. 

“Sometimes it is not necssary when 
working on a hitcherto change the form of 
shoe from the one in ordinary use, bat in 
very extreme cases weight properly placed 
will help along acure. All such horses are 
notalike. What will cure one may have no 
effect on the other, and noone rule can be 
laid down to govern sll cases. Experience 
is the teacher in this or in other cases, and 
with the experienced man only can this and 
all other defects in the gait or travel of a 
horse be cured. None other should be al- 
lowed to shoe horses.’”’ 

Whenever a horse is seen to hitch the 
driver at the first intimation should pull 
him back to so slow a galt that he will go 





true and level. This is one of the cases 


where a stitch in time saves nine, and an 
ounce of preventive is worth a pound, yes, 
many pounds of cure. 





Suspended Merses at Sales. 


Undcubtedly the best way to treat horses 
offered at combination sales with suspen- 
sions marked against them in the 
books of the National or American trot- 
ting association is to announce when 
the horse is put up for sale that 
so much money will have to be paid be 
fore he can start. Ed. A. Tipton of the 
Fasig-Tipton Company wasa caller in The 
Horseman’s editorial rooms last week, and 
while there described the methods pursued 
by that firm in dealing with such suspended 
animals. 

In the first place, the completed catalogue 


Association at Hartford, with the request 
that any suspensions in force agsinst any 
of the horses be marked opposite their 
names. This was done and the book re- 
turned. Armed with this knowledge the 
sales firm was then ina position to treat 
honestly with its customers. In the case of 
Iron Bar, who was sold to cloc3 a partner- 
ship, a suspension of $40 was announced 
when the horse was led in for sale. 

The clerk in charge of the sales book then 
entered up opposite the name of the horse 
in blue pencil that a fee of $40 stood 
against him in the books of the N. T. A 
The buyer was in possession of the facts, 
and was aware that when he bought iron 
Bar he became liable for the further sum 
of $40 before he could start him. 

In all cases where suspensions were in 
force against horses a member of the firm 
went to the consignor and requested him to 
settle the indebtedness prior to the putting 
up of the anima), and if that was refused, 
the consignor was informed that the sus- 
pension would be announced when the 
horse was ledinte the ring. One man de- 
clared that he did not care,—that he would 
not pay asum of something over a hundred 
and twenty dollars. “Lst it follow the 
horse,”’ he said, and accordingly it was an- 
nounced that whoever bought the horse 
must assume the payment of that much 
money. Then every bidder had a chance to 
bid intelligently. If $500 was his limit he 
knew he could go to $380 for the horse and 
no farther. 

In another case, the sales firm was ap- 
prised of the fact that a certain consign- 
ment contained several horses suspended 
by order of a certain association which had 
a representative on the ground. The rep- 
resentative of the firm suggested to the 
consignor that possibly he might effect 
a compromise. An attempt was accord- 
ingly made, and the association agreed 
to take so much for the whole amount 
The sales firm beingfapprised of this agree- 
ment, entered the sam against the consign- 
ment on the sales book, and when the 
horses were put up they were sold as clear. 
After the sale, the agreed sum was retained 
by the firm and by it tarned over to the 
proper partie:. 

Another iastanca may be quoted. A 
horse, outclassed for racing purpoees but 
geod looking and valuable for the road, 
had been suspanded. The consignor was, 
with the others, approached and said that 
he would psy, provided the purchaser 
desired to race the horse. The money 
due was nearly $100. This sgree- 
ment was entered onthe sales book and 
when the horse was strack off the purchaser 


asked if he desired the suspension paid, he 
replied that he did not, that he would never 





was forwarded to the office of the National | ~ 


race the horse and that there was no object 
in paying the money out on his account. 

In that case, the fall price received was 
turned over to the consignor, bat, it will be 
observed, not before the purchaser had been 
fally advised of the existence of the sus- 
pension, and an opportunity granted him to 
say whether he wanted it removed or 
not. Still another case. A consignor | 
had one or two suspanded horses in his 
lot. On being asked what he desired 
done about it, he asked the firm to sell | 
the horse clear and deduct the amount of | 
the suspensions from the total received. | 
This agreement was also entered in biue | 
pencil against the consignment in the sales | 
book, and when the consigoor was paid the | 
net proceeds, the amount of the suspen- | 





“ And so I was,” replisd the reverend gentle 
man,“ I bad an attack of indigestion, and from 
that time on my whole system has been ina 
disordered condition, until I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparills, which pas put me on my 
feet and cured all my stomach treubles.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said the lawyer. ‘' This 
same medicine cured my wife of rheumatism 
and my little girl of scrofala. When they say 
it’s the best medicine money can buy, they only 
tell the truth.” 

* Yes, yes, 80 they do,” replied the minister, 
and the two pass3d on. 


THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 
TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 


A book of 96 pages, prcfasely illustratsd, con- 
taining special articles treating of the different 
breeds, and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex 2144, Heston, Mass 
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READY FOR SERVICE. 


How pleasant it isto feel that w 
care to go for a spio, that your horse |s 


you 
r4ad 
ness. These wintry days, when your aimaits 
liable to become overheated by fast dr vinz, see 
that your groom bathes him with GLos«rains. 
A refreshing stimulant for tired cords an¢ an ex 
cellent bath for a beautifal skin. It look © soft, 
so stanniog, when cared for with GLosszeine 
Used at the best stables. Ask f.: 
GLOSSERINE Co, Bostou Mass. 
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LOOK AT HIS TEETH. 


Don't take the Auctioneer’s word, but 
horse’s mouth. Page Fence is fifte: 
has ‘‘good wind"' and not a pimple. It'- 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAS, MICH, 


RUPTURE 


CURED AT HOME. WRITE FORFREE BOOK 
8 J. SHERMAN?’ Specialist, 20 FE. 42d 8t., \.¥ 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 
The Short Line Be ween 














ALBANY, 

m NIAGARA FALLS, 
® OBIOAGO, 

8T. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI 


And All Points Was! 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between BOSTON »0 
Burlington, Vt., Montreal, Otta 


And all Canadian Points. 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars 
through trains. 
For time-Tab'es or space in 8 eeping “srs 


Ag<cnt of the Company, or address 
any Ticket Ag<«nt 0 ' pe 2s 











Gen. Pass. Agt., Bus a8 
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By D. MAGNER, 4 55 3 
THE WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITY Bp gee 
coc were = a & ip : 
° ~ c re 
Craining, Educating, Caming and Creating Horses, m 24 SF 22 
= oF | 
Cow TENTS——— — $ $s $2 ¢ 
4, The Horse, history, breeds, etc. 11, Stallions, Do cs = i 
2. Explanations, instincts ic" {2. Checking and Blinders, Zz © So 4 3 
8. Taming and Educating Horses. 13, The Mule, > a:  ¢ es 
4, Colt Training. 14. Miscellaneous Habits. 2 & Fo oc & 
5. Fear, to prevent 15, Teaching Tricks. o 2 - 
and overcome. 16. Equestrianing. c = : m1 2 
. a 17. Stables. . ”° Z Z 
n As 
i aaa 18, Feeding and Watering. ~ —. owe 
8. Balking. a 3 = 
19. How to Tell the Exact Age. ae r= = 
9. Bad to Shoe. “ep dens Shel ~ oO 4 r 
10, Halter Pulling, 20. Shoelng. ~ 3 a ~ 
Pp * fH 
FOUR ENTIRE CHAPTERS DEVOTED TO THE Se 5 -« 
es s = 
Diseases of Horses and Their Ireatment. : .2 .= 
>oe ° & 09 
3329 €e6€ Zs = = 
THE HORSE ¢ 4” animal of high and spirited organization, endowed with » 3 5 = 
capabilities and faculties which sufficiently resemble man’sto 2 o 5 
come under the same general law of education and government. As a Child be- w w# = NO s 
comes a useful man by the proper leading out and leading up of his faculties, soin n ~ = 2 = > = 
like manner does the Colt become a useful Horse. Fs aco” 6? 
on 2° 6? cof 
The Author of this HORSE BOOK is one | J. I. Case, owner of “J. I. C.” says: 5 4 oe c- 
of the favored ones of this earth because he is || “ This book ought to be understood by every- wot SD C71 
gifted to discern the nature of Animals andto || one who handles orses.”” b-5 ¥ . oOo - 
educate them for man’s service, and through this D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan State @ on - 
volume seeks to give the public the benefit of his | Veterinary Association, adds: 3 as = 
| “This book contains the most useful informa- Ss 
Hundreds of well-known men have expremed tion to the owner of a horse that it has ever been Zz = ce Ge 
the opinion that MR, MAGNER’S SYS is | my privilege to examine in any single volume = i _“ 
the T and MOST HUMANE in existence. || or work.” a Ge — Say 
ooseeeee ‘ —_— 
oOo Oo — 





Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages; Over One Thousand Mustrations. 
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